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prisonment these bats were no doubt pterodactyles, or else 
the immediate progenitors of that interesting group. As the 
process of: evolution was going on above ground and the 
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Great Britain, says of the coming contest: ‘‘We may now 
confidently hope that an international military shooting 
match will become an event, if not of yearly, at least of fre- 
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ments in military rifles and team shooting.” 








THE SWANTON BATS. 


hog, not to mention the more complete form of hibernation 


quent occurrence. The great ingenuity and energy of the 
Americans give hope that it will lead to great improve- 


ws the ordinary phenomena of hibernation as ex- 

hibited in many of our modern animals we are all 
more or less familiar. The long winter sleep of the bear and 
his kinsman, the raccoon, and of the woodchuck, or ground 


unimprisoned reptiles were developing into birds, and so on 
up to mammals, the Swanton bats felt that they could not 
afford to be left behind in the race toward perfection, and 
that it was incumbent on them to keep up with the progress 
of events, So, very naturally, in the spring of 1882, Mr. 
Reese finds that they have transformed themselves into 
something so very like the ordinary bat of to-day that to the 
casual eye there is no difference perceptible. Had the editor 
carefully examined the matrix which held them, it is not 
impossible that he might have seen in it the imprint of a 
hitherto unknown species of pterodactyle. 

Hibernation among mammals rarely covers more than a 












of reptiles in northern climates, are facts familiar to every 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE MATCH. 


;\VERYTHING is now serene where but recently there 
was a very troubled atmosphere in the matter of the 
preliminary arrangements for the international match. On 
this side the water the committee have sent out the pro- 
gramme on which they propose to proceed in selecting the 
team. It is but a general scheme of selection, and it is a good 


one, and any really good military shot may rest assured that 
he can win his way by merit toa place on the team. It would 
be an honor which any American soldier may well give time 
and labor to merit, and, whether the score be high or low, a 
well-made effort will be duly appreciated by the public at 
large. There is no reason now why the least obstacle should 
be allowed to interfere with the harmony which prevails, 
With open, above-board work the committee of five will find 
a disposition to support them on every side; but with the 
manifestation of any disposition to bestow favoritism and 
secure any undue advantage for any person, to the possible 
prejudice of the interests and prospects of the team, they may 
be sure of some lively talk, if nothing more. 

Across the ocean Sir Henry Halford, who seems to be 
carrying the entire weight and burden of the preparations 
upon his shoulders, is stirring up the popular feeling toward 
the match and, at the same time, uttering cautions that the 
match is not to be a walk-over for his team when selected. 
Inva letter written for publication during the past week he 
says: “‘It may now, therefore, be considered as settled that a 
match will take place at Creedmoor in 1882, and at Wimble- 
don in 1883. The committee calls upon the foremost shots 
among volunteers to practice with special reference to par- 
ticipating in this contest.” He adds that nothing short of the 
best work of the best men the country can produce will insure 
success for the British. : 

It is well not to be over sanguine, and Sir Henry is very 
careful not to raise any false hopes. The match is meeting 
with general approval, and the chronic British grumbler, who 
rushes into letters to the editor on every imaginable topic, 
does not seem as yet to have found a peg on which to hang 
his lucubrations. The volunteers are individually anxious to 
secure the honor of being selected as one of the team for 
America, and the press is giving the matter an earnest sup- 
port. In its last issue, the Volunteer Service Gazette, for nearly 
& score of years the organ of the volunteer movement in 
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schoolboy. Among mammals, however, the torpor is sub- 


does not seem to affect the more profound sleep of reptiles 
and batrachians. , 
How long it is possible for a hibernating mammal to sus- 


tain its existeace beyond that portion of the year which it 


usually passes in this quiescent state, has been a question 
which has engaged the attention of many a naturalist, but 
which has remained unsolved until now. Discoveries have 
recently been made in the State of Maryland, which illumin- 
ate this subject with a flood of clear light, and suggest pos- 
sibilities in regard to hibernation, hitherto unthought of. 

The editor of the Lonaconing (Md.) Valley Times gives an 
account of the discovery of a pair of antediluvian bats in a 
coal mine, from which the following facts are extracted. 
“Mr, Anthony Reese, a miner employed in the Swanton 
mine, near Barton, Allegany county, Md., dislodged what 
appeared to be a piece of petrified wood in a seam of coal, 
1,000 feet from the opening of the mine and 250 feet below 
the surface. In the presence of two other miners it was dis- 
covered that the find was a pair of bats and that they were 
alive. They sip water, but do not seem to be able to devour 
food, and most of the time are in a torpid condition. They 
are quickly roused when handled, and one of them bit Mr. 
Reese’s finger till it bled. The discovery was made on the 
16th ult., and the bats are still alive. One escaped while 
Mr. Reese was taking it home, but, strange to say, it was 
found again in the mine near where originally discovered.” 

This is certainly a most wonderful discovery; so remark- 
able, indeed, that many people might question whether it had 
ever taken place had it not been vouched for by an editor. 
We are relieved from all speculation as to how the bats 
reached their position in the solid coal by the editor’s theory, 
which, we are proud to say, accords exactly with our own 
ideas on the subject. ‘‘This theory is that the bats were pass- 
ing the season of hibernation in the hollow of some decayed 
tree, perhaps thousands of years ago, when a convulsion of 
nature buried the tree in the depths of the earth. The coal 
development came, the tree became a part of the coal stratifi- 
cation, the bark a petrifaction, and the sleeping bats were 
caged in a living tomb. But what saved the bats from per- 
ishing? They did not need air, they did not need food; they 
were waiting in a torpid state peculiar to their species and 
adapted to their nature for a season that never came to them. 
The subtle influences of nature that touched them with life 
at the approach of spring were cut off, and their state of 
somnolency continued without interruption. The organism 
that can retain life three months without sustenance or res- 
piration ought, if the surrounding conditions are the same, 
to retain the vital spark three years; then why not three 
thousand? Decay was arrested because, with these creatures, 
constituted as they are, their entombment was simply an 
indefinite prolongation of their season of hibernation.” 

Here we'may, perhaps, be allowed to say that the editor’s 
modesty in claiming only a few thousand years for the 
Swanton bats, however creditable it may be to his caution, 
and to the truly scientific spirit in which he is pursuing his 
investigations, must not be allowed to hamper the mind in 
its consideration of the wonderful power of an animal to live 
so long without air or food. We find from the records of 
the Swanton coal mine that its foundations were laid 14,492, - 
678 years ago. This was the age of the “‘steamboat lump.” 
The contract for the mine called for certain specified layers 
of ‘‘stove,” “egg,” and ‘‘chestnut,” to be in position and 
ready for excavation in 4,000,000 years thereafter, under 
penalty of a heavy forfeiture for each additional 50,000 years 
after the date specified. As we find no record of any failure 
to fulfil the contract, we may assume that the work was 
completed according to its terms, and accepted, and hence 
that the bats must have been in the dwelling from which 


they have just been released something over 10,000,000 years 
‘at the very shortest calculation. At the time of their im 





ject to interruption at times, by a rise of temperature, which 


few months, although we have met cases in our own experi- 
ence where it lasted much longer, in fact, for many years. 
One of these we remember especially well. Joe Jefferson, 
whom we believe to belong to the class Mammalia, once 
slept twenty years, while playing Rip Van Winkie, and we 
can bring hundreds of living witnesses, who saw it when we 
did, to prove our words. Epimenides, the Greek poet, went 
Mr. Jefferson a few better, for he took a nap of fifty-seven 
years, while the seven sleepers of Ephesus ‘‘straddled the 
blind,” so to speak, by dozing away 230 years. These last 
were mammals also, although boys. Their case is interest- 
ing as presenting another point of similarity to that of the 
Swanton bats, for they, too, did their sleeping in a cave. 

The Swanton bats in their Carboniferous days squabbled 
with antediluvian monsters in dispute over their food, and 
dwelt in caves and hollow trees in company with Dendrerpe- 
ton, Baphetes and Archegosaurus, forming a happy fam- 
ily, not second to that of the ‘‘the greatest show on 
earth.” In the twilight of early morning they circled over 
the steaming pools chasing the swift-winged and beautiful 
Miamia, Blattina and Huplophlebium, which there abounded, 
and dodging the teeth of the ganoids and selachians that 
were ever ready to take a rise at them, while the gosaurus 
and all the rest of the saurus family looked on at the wild 
romp with kindly interest. Later in the day, when the tropic 
sun poured down with fervid heat, and no breeze ruffled the 
surface of the water or stirred the straight, pale foliage of the 
tall lepidodendrids, calamites, and tree ferns, the Swanton 
bats hung themselves up on the cliffs and comfortably dozed 
away the time until the cool of the evening, when they recom- 
menced their flight. Then the Carboniferous boy, if there 
had been one, might have thrown up his hat, and as the 
Pre-pterodactyles flapped by on leathery wings, entreated 
them in the language of his time: 

“Bat, -bat, fly into my hat, 
And I'll give you a pound of candle fat.”’ 

About this time, our heroes—if we may be allowed this 
term—entered the hollow tree of our friend, the editor of the 
Valley Times, to take a short nap of a few months, when the 
contractors for the Swanton mine took their lodging house 
for a support to be used in timbering up the mine while the 
coal was being dumped in, and here the tree with its slum- 
bering occupants was carelessly left. The poor creatures, 
snugly cuddled up inside, were gever told anything about 
the matter, and never saw the light until the sixteenth of last 
month. 

Such appears to have been the history of the Swanton bats, 
sole living relics of Carboniferous Time. We stand before 
them with bared heads and awestruck minds as we contem- 
plate the changes that have passed over our globe since they 
were first hatched near the borders of what is now the Swan- 
ton coal bed. 

We cannot allude to the many interesting features of this 
discovery, but one point is worthy of special mention. This 
is the survival, in the small bat discovered, of the ferocity of 
the primitive Paleozoic monster. It is stated that one of the 
animals bit Mr. Reese’s finger until it bled! It is shocking to 
contemplate what might have happened if Mr. Reese had 
made his find earlier, during the Cretaceous period, for ex- 
ample, when the bats were probably pterodactyles, with a 
spread of wing of not less than twenty-five feet. Had they been 
disturbed then, probably the sole evidences of their release 
would have been a pool of blood, a miner’s hat, a candle and 
a pick. We congratulate Mr. Reese on his escape. 

The Swanton bats, as sleepers, have certainly achieved a 
success, and so far as yet heard from, they are fairly entitled 
to the cake, the whole of it and any crumbs that may be 
scattered about. They are, in the language of the “‘literary 
fellar,” facile principes, and to use the not less expressive ver- 
nacular of the street boy, ‘they take the rag off the bush.” 
They missed some few years of fun ten million years ago, but 
if they had enjoyed it then, they could not now, so on the 
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whole we are inclined to think their privations balanced by 
their present joys. They will have to learn to dodge tele- 
graph wires, which could hardly have existed in their day, 
although this is mere conjecture on our part, since we came 
to this planet at a later period. 

We extend a cordial welcome to the Swanton bats, and 
jiope that they will enjoy the nineteenth century as much as 
they did the age which they first knew, and if they, should 
happen to come down our way this summer, they will find 
the windows open and plenty of crackers and cheese on the 
dish. 





ANOTHER DEATH TRAP. 


IME and again has Forest AND SrrEAM raised its voice 
of warning, and innumerable have been our words of 
caution: against going to sea in beamy, light-draft vessels. 
‘They are not fit for aught but duck-puddle play, and if sent 
to sea the penalty of ignorance or foolhardy recklessness is 
sure to be paid in the end. A hideous, misshapen slab of a 
thing called Eva, and by the unsophisticated accepted as a 
‘‘yacht” (save the mark!), has gone the way of all such rattle- 
trap shams. One of the widest and flattest of tubs ever 
launched in obedience to whittle-jack inanity and hearsay 
theory, this thing has met the fate that awaits scores of 
other such traps as soon as they venture to poke their noses 
outside habitually. The Eva was begotten in ignorance, 
sailed in ignorance and ignoiminiously sunk in consequence, 
to keep company with the rapidly growing list of contempti- 
ble endings which are disgraceful to the intelligence of 
yacht builders in America. 

There was no need of building the Eva so flat and shallow. 
She was not intended to navigate some specially shoal bay, 
for, with her board down, she drew no less than twelve or 
thirteen feet, and from her size, seventy odd tons, she should 
lave been fit to cruise around the world in perfect safety. 
‘She was built as she is, in obsequious deference to the 
l1omance current among most of our builders that fast 
yachts must, in defiance of all physical laws, sail ‘‘over the 
vater,” and not through it. The most casual investigation, 
the most superficial observations in actual practice refute the 
stupid vagaries which gave birth to such aconeeption as this 
flat iron Eva, and it is nothing short of shameful to builders 
and owners alike that they have so long been content to pass 
from mouth to mouth a lot of mythical, meaningless, point- 
lxss and wholly unsubstantiated claptrap as the acme of 
saccessful design, when every-day experience gives to the 
nonsensical stuff about speed being dependent upon light 
draft the tie direct. Yet thousands upon thousands of 
dollars have been invested—sunk, literally sunk—and reputa- 


tions have been lost by the score, through blindly following ig- | 


norance so gross and such palpable humbug, that words fail 
us to express in full the scorn that should follow the clumsy 
bucolics responsible for the cunency given to the unlikely 
fabrications concerning the requirements for speed. Not 
even the wildest flights of spiritualism nor the loosest nursery 
yarns of ghosts and goblins can equal, in improbability, in 


downright impossibility, the utter basclessness of the light | 


draft quackery to which a constantly increasing number of 
deluded victims are being offered in sacrifice. 

The Eva was a schooner, the slabbiest kind of a slab, 
worse than the abominable sandbag caricatures we see 
bottom up by the score every year. She is 78ft. over all, 
63ft. water line, 22.4ft. beam, and 5ft. Sin. in depth of hold, 
with not as much as an ounce of ballast outside to preserve 
the balance between such a light ‘weight hull and the usual 
toweripg spars, the use of which the reckless verdancy of the 
times explicitly demands. This thing has been up and 
down the coast several times before. Once she struck a reef- 
ing breeze and a trifling sea. Then, in the wild antics all 
slabs go through under such conditions, through the ceaseless 
efforts to stand on head and tail all in one second, the jump- 
ing-jack of a thing tossed her skipper over the quarter like a 
rubber ball high up into the air, and down he shot like the 
stick of a rocket, head first into the sea to appear no more. 
Now the ‘‘yacht” has followed suit. She was bound from 
Norfolk via Ocracoke to Jacksonville, Florida, but dropped 
herself on the Charleston bar. Fortunately all of her 
crew, lucky dogs they were, found a passing schooner to take 
them aboard in time. There lies this Eva thingin the sands, 
the fish swimming in and out and the crabs poking round 
down below among edibles and fancy drinks in the steward’s 
silent domain, reflectively wondering, no doubt, what an ass 
mortal man can be to send such a treacherous make-believe 
trap to sea, when, had common sense held sway, the slab 
would never have left the blocks her keel was first laid upon. 

And now, how many more such productions of ‘‘ the 
talent” are there in the fleet? What yacht is to be the next, 
the untimely close of whose career we will have to record in 
these columns. Who are tobe the next victims to the sickly 
balderdash about light draft and speed? Will builders learn 
anything at all? Can we hope that the Madge has been 
more effectual in driving into unwilling craniums the egre- 
gious folly of their ways than all the hard knocks they have 
received from ForEst AND STREAM? 

For, mark our words, as we go cruising and lengthen our | 
voyages, disasters without cause will follow in each others’ | 


| 
1 


| soscldom as to do but little harm. 


| house, or the house of a member. 


rather than that we must wait till desolated homes and lost 
treasure at the bottom of the sea force conviction against the 
obstreperous stupidity and inexcusable culpability of build- 
ers grasping after the shadow of light draft instead of the 
substance of good, safe form, wholesome weights and proper 
balances, 

Light draft has no connection whatever with speed. 

Light draft yachts may be fast, but so are boats of the deep- 
est draft yet attempted. 

Light draft yachts may make a passage without much ado, 
but once let a trap m22t an adverse condition of wind and 
wave and nothing else but a miraculous intervention of 
Providence or dumb fool’s luck will bring the slab out of 
the mess without serious harm. 

Owners of traps may secure partial safety at least by 
plastering lead on the keels of their machines. They can 
secure entire immunity from drowning by burning up the 
libels upon sound design which disfigure our waters by the 
squidron, and make so many of our yachts the butt of ridi- 
cule among sailors and intelligent men. 


LOCAL CLUBS. 


ro first step toward fish and game protection is the 

enactment of laws forthat purpose. But this alone will 
not bring about the desired result. The laws must be en- 
forced; which will not be done unless some one makes it his 
business to see that they are. It is an old and true adage 
that ‘‘what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business,” and 
if tbe enforcement of the game laws is left to individuals, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred there will be no attempt 
made to prosecute the most flagrant violations of them; and 
in the hundredth case, a man honestly endeavoring to bring 


the poacher to justice, only brings upon himself the ill will 
of all the poachers, and gets no backing from those who, if 
it could be done without any effort on their part, would ' 


rather prefer to have protection effective. 

In the States where there are not trusty game constables 
appointed, the only effectual means of having the laws carried 
out is in the organized effort of the friends of protection. 
With lamentably few exceptions, of which that of Michigan 
is a shining example, the State associations have proved very 
inefficient. They expend their energies on pigeon shooting 
tournaments and around dinners, and seem to quite forget 
the object which they are supposed to have in view. For the 
most part, the influential members of these associations are 
rich men, who can hire-all the ground they wish for shootiug 
over, or can make journeys of hundreds of miles to where 
game is plenty. At any rate, for one reason or another, most 
of the State associations amount to next to nothing for game 
and fish protection. It seems, then, as individuals can 
do so little, and, large bodies will do so little, that 
the main hope of efficient protection is in the formation of 
local clubs. Every sportsman in a township is interested in 
the preservation of its game and fish, and has some oversight 
of its woods and waters. There cannot be much illegal shoot- 
ing and fishing in his neighborhood without his knowing it, 
and with a dozen or even a half dozen earnest men to help 
one another, it can soon be stopped. Let it be known in a 


| township that there are a dozen residents united in the deter- 


mination to put a stop to shooting and fishing out of season, 
and the poachers will quit their evil deeds, or practice them 
The expenses of such a 
club need not be at all burdensome. In most places a room 
for meeting can be had rent free; the town house, a school 
An occasional notice in 
the local paper setting forth the purpose of the club to prose- 
cute all offenders will cost but little, and not much more a 
hundred printed copies of the constitution and by-laws, one 
for each member to keep, and a few for him to distribute 
where they will do most good. There need be no expensive 
shooting matches, nor annual feasts in part; for the legiti- 
mate work of the club they might better be left out. Now 
and then it may be thought best to hire a trusty man to watch 
a stream or piece of woodland for a few days, but often this 
can be done by members without any severe tax on their 
time, each taking a day in turn. Counting everything, after 
the club gets fairly started, the levy on each member need 
not exceed fifty cents a year. 

‘Regular meetings, for the election of officers and the trans- 
action of necessary business, need not be held more thar 
twice a year, though, of course, the oftener they are held the 
more the interest will be kept up, and they may be made 
interesting and instructive by essays on and discussions of 
subjects with which the sportsman and naturalist is concerned. 
The good work that might be accomplished by only two or 
three such organizations in every county, is incalculable, 
and there is hardly a township in the land but has at least its 
half dozen sportsmen, or men whom, though rarely fishing or 
hunting, grieve to see our woods and waters made desolate. 
Let such unite at once for the preservation of the fish and 
game we have left. _ 








Tue DeEstrucTION oF LARGE GAME.—In our Game Bag 


/ and Gun columns this week will be found an important con- 


tribution to this discussion. Its writer has had unusual op- 


wake, and a frightful roll of deaths will be called at the.end | portunities to secure accurate information on this subject by 


of the season if light draft yachts persist in going to sea. 


| personal observation. 


In the same connection we print the 


Mohawk, Sophia, Eva and others have but opened the chap- | bill introduced at Washington by Mr. Post, and referred to 


ter. Let us hope with the light shed abroad by ForEst AND | the Committee on Territories, 
Stream that common sense will preyail through acquisition | ever comes out from that committee unless Mr, Post can | will praise his Watchfulness—Oh, yes, 


It is extremely doubtful if it 


overcome the apathy which has in the past defeated all like 
attempts to secure national legislation on this important 
matter. In our next issue we will present a review of the 
buffalo legislation at Washington during the past ten years. 


PROPOSED DOG LAW FOR NEW YORK STATE. 


T= following is the text of section first of the proposed 
new legislation concerning dogs, and for the protection 
of sheep: 

Section 1. Every owner or keeper of a dog shall annually, 
on or before the thirty-first day of May, cause it to be regis- 
tered, numbered, described and licensed for one year from 
the first day of the ensuing June, in the office of the clerk of 
city or town wherein said dog is kept, and shall cause it to 
wear around its neck a collar distinctly marked with its 
owner’s name and its registered number, and shall pay for 
such license two dollars. Provision is made whereby the 
| owners of poultry, sheep or other domestic animals killed by 
| dogs can recover their value. Section 18 provides that all 
| puppies when eight weeks old shall be considered dogs. 
This is ridiculous, and should be changed to four months at 
least, as many puppies die soon after weaning. We presume 
that dog owners throughout the State are perfectly willing 
that a law of this kind should be passed, but a tax of one 
dollar per capita would be amply sufficient to provide funds 
for thé payment of all losses that may occur, and still leave 
a large surplus for the treasury of each county. 


THE Pirrssurc BeNcn SHow was a superior exhibition 
of fine sporting dogs, better than those which preceded it. 
- There has been, indeed, since the inauguration of such exhi- 
bitions, a wonderful improvement in the standard of fine 
dogs shown on the bench in America. Compctition is closer 
than ever before, and the prize winners of a bench show now 
are sure to be a first-class lot. One most satisfactory and en- 
couraging sign of the times, is the fact that many of the 
field trial winners are also coming to the front as bench show 
winners. The breeders have very happily hit upon the 
plan of combining bench show form with field qualities, and 
the result is taking away all their arguments from the carp- 
ers at bench shows and field trials. 





New York Doe SHow.—Everything looks very promis- 
ing for the New York show; entries are coming in from all 
parts of the country. Hundreds of applications for entry 
blanks have been received from parties who have never be- 
fore exhibited, showing that there is an increased interest 
being taken in dog matters. Major J. M. Taylor, of Lex- 
ington, Ky., who so acceptably judged here last year, will 
judge the Irish and Black and Tan Setters. Mr. James 
Watson, of this city, will judge the Mastiffs, St. Bernards, 
Berghunds, Newfoundlands, and Dachshunds. This com- 
pletes the list of judges, and we congratulate the West- 
minster Club upon having secured the services of so capable 
and fair-minded gentlemen. 





RiFLE TouRNAMENT.—As will be seen by reference to our 
rifle columns, the preliminaries of the Forest AND STREAM 
gallery rifle tournament have been arranged, and the series of 
matches will soon be inaugurated. A comparison of the 
scores made in the coming tournament with those recorded 
in the last Forest AND STREAM competition will give an 
interesting test of the progress made in this kind of shooting 
in the interval which has elapsed. 


THe AprronDACK ParK.—Ex-Gov. Alvord has submitted 
a bill at Albany which provides that 600,000 acres of the 
Adirondack region be set apart for a preserve, to be known 
as the Adirondack Forest, and to be used by the public for 
hunting and fishing purposes. 


Live Canvas Backs WaNTED.—We are requested to in- 
quire if any of our readers can tell how and where one or 
more living pairs of canvas back ducks can be obtained. We 
shall be greatly obliged to anyone who can give us the desired 
information. 


ciation for the Protection of Fish and Game met at Albany 
yesterday. A report of the meeting will be given in oar next 
issue. 


Tue Parers on Dog Trarnine, which were published in 
this paper, have been collected into book form and are now 
in pmess, to be issued shortly. : 


EASY READING LESSONS~VI. 
FOR THE LITTLE READERS OF THE FOREST AND STREAM. 


USH! Do not make a Noise. You will wake the Hunter. 
The Day is cold, and He has been sitting long on the 





Runway, so he has built a Fire and has now fallen asleep. 
How tired he must be, poor Man, after waiting so long. 
Hark! what is that Sound? The Hunter does not hear it, He 
is sleeping so peacefully. What is that pretty Animal with 
Horns and a white Tail, that has come out of the Woods, and 
now stands looking at the Hunter, so curiously? It is a Deer. 
See how gracefully It bounds away. What will the Hunter 
say when the Dogs come up and wake him? He will discourse 





upon the Beauties of Nature. What will the other Hunters 
say when They learn that the Deer went past Him? They 
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The Sportsman Tourist. 


THE OLD RED FOX OF BALD MOUNTAIN. 
[CONCLUDED. ] 


HAD in the meantime heard much of the old red fox, as 
I during the season scarcely a week passed that the dogs 
did not have a race withhim. It would take columns to 
portray the many exciting tales told of his successful efforts 
to retain that beautiful brush; ever on the alert, always cool 
and self-possessed, he seemed instinctively to locate every one 
of his enemies, and no matter how close a corner they got 
him into, he would always by some sly maneuver that they 
least expected manage to leave them, if not actually tearing 
their hair and gnashing their teeth, at least in a frame of 
mind very conducive to this condition. Many of these 
stories are well worthy a place in history. One of his ex- 
traordinary escapes particularly struck me as very remark- 
able for its display of intelligence. I was perhaps the more 
impressed with this shrewd trick as I arrived upon the scene 
just in time to witness the blank looks of the crowd when 
they discovered that they were sold again. : 

here had been no hunting for several days, owing to the 
severe cold and a heavy fallof snow that had drifted badly 
and was crusted hard enough to bear up a man; at last the wind 
veered toward the south, it grew warmer, and a few 
scattered flakes of snow gave promise of a glorious day on 
the morrow. I had for some time been anxiously awaiting 
just this state of affairs, and as soon as I caught a glimpse of 
the first white-winged messenger in the air, I hastened to the 
depot and was just in time to catch the train. I arrived at 
my destination a little after dark, but was still several miles 
from my old home. I supposed that I should have no trouble 
in finding a team to take me over, but after an hour spent in 
fruitless efforts, I found that I was —— ina one-horse 
town, every team was away but one; and old Hopkins, the 
owner of this steed would not budge an inch, ‘‘for the old 
mare was skittish in the night,” but as a compromise he said 
that he would keep me all night and take me over at the 
break of day. As { could do no better I_was forced to be 
content. He was as good as his word and routed me up in 
good season. When I came out I found the team ready, and 
my eyes were gladdened at _beholding four or five inches of 
moist snow. Deeply thankful for this and blessing my lucky 
stars for so early a start, I took my seat in the cutter and we 
were off. The light from the lantern flashed upon us as we 
started, and I noticed a kink in the old mare’s tail that I did 
not more than half like, but did not pay much attention to it 
at the time, as my mind was preoccupied dreaming of the 
glorious run that we were sure to have on so perfect a day as 
this promised to be. 
notwithstanding my abstraction, I had a dim consciousness 
that we were getting along at a lively rate, when I was fully 
aroused from my reverie by the frantic efforts of Hopkins to 
keep the old mare down to her work. She cut up in such a 
way that I began to think that the old man had spoken the 
truth and that she really was skittish, We went but a short 
distance further before I was perfectly satisfied that he knew 
what he was talking about. It was now broad daylight and 
I could see just ahead that the road made a sharp curve and 
wound round down a steep descent. Not quite liking the 
idea of going down the hill at this rate of speed, I advised 
him to,pull her into the ditch where the hard crust would 
soon bring her to terms. 

I have since calmly reviewed the whole performance, and 
have come to the conclusion that as a common carrier old 
Hopkins was liable in an action for damages for following 
such pernicious advice, for no sooner did he gee her off than 
she put on more steam; and the way we tore through the 
crust was a caution. We soon came to the curve and plunged 
into a drift; the old mare kept right on, and so did her 
owner. The cutter shared the fate of the-‘‘Deacon’s one- 
horse shay.” I could not tell whether I turned two or three 
somersaults, but I struck all right, sitting, and with force 
enough to stick, and luckily facing the right way to get an 
excellent though fleeting view of old Hopkins, as ata terrific 
speed, prone upon his belly, he slid down the icy declivity, 
and, with arms and ~— wildly gyrating, disappeared in a 
cedar thicket. Profoundly grateful that mine eyes had beheld 
the inspiriting sight, I rose to my feet to go and see if he 
was hurt. I went, and in the same style, only that I was the 
other side up. I did not have his good send off, and conse- 
quently failed to make his extraordinary time; nevertheless, 
when I reached the cedars I was greatly surprised at the 
great difference between perfect rest and the exhilarating 
speed of my descent. Neither of us sustained any serious 
injury; and crawling back to the remains of the cutter, I 
found my gun all right, and throwing it over my shoulder, 
I left my traps with Hopkins to forward, and bravely struck 
out for old Bald Mountain, nearly five miles off. 

On account of the bad walking, I did not arrive there until 
the sun was more than two hours high. Observing quite a 
crowd upon the hillside, I soon joined them, and was just in 
time to witness their discomfiture. It appeared that they 
had held an indignation meeting the past evening, and had 
unanimously resolved that the old red must die. They had 
accordingly mustered in force, and formed a cordon across 
the mountain through which the wily trickster could not 
pass. At davbreak they unleashed the dogs upon his well- 
known trail, and in ten minutes they started him. He took 
several turns to shake off the dogs, and then headed straight 
for the line of hunters. One of them saw him break cover 
and come directly toward him. Congratulating himself that 
fortune had so smiled upon him, he awaited the fox’s ap- 
proach with glistening eye and throbbing heart. Supreme 
moment of bliss unalloyed, that ten-fold repays for fatiguing 
tramp and weary hours of patient watching! A king 
could not exchange places with him now. See with what 
exultant looks he bya upon his victim, who has now crossed 
the death line and is at his mercy. Yet a little nearer, and 
the old Queen’s musket, so famous for many miles around 
for its deadly accuracy, leaps to his shoulder; his keen eye 
glances along the trusty barrel; he catches a good sight of 
the bright red form, and with ecstatic triumph mirro upon 
his speaking countenance, he firmly presses his finger upon 
the fatal trigger. As the well-known peculiar boom of the 
old gun bro eupon the still morning air and reverberated 
among the hills that returned the sound with a thousand 
echoes, there came from a score of brawny throats a succes- 
sion of loud, exultant shouts that fairly drowned the roar 
— — gun. Then there was excited ng to the 

» eager eyes were expecting to behold the lifeless 
form of the beautiful one who for Soanty years had so art- 
fully eluded them and set at naught their best laid plans for 
his capture, No lingering doubts of the fatal result disturbed 





We had gone three or four miles and | 
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their minds, for well they knew that the master of that old 
could truly boast that no fox had ever ventured within 
its charmed circle and heard its resonant voice and lived to 


tell the tale. 


But what is the matter with its proud possessor now? 
Just watch his face and see its serenely triumphant expres- 
sion slowly change to a wondering, vacant stare as he vainl 
looks for the struggling form of his expected prey. Wit 
breathless speed he reaches the spot. In vain with keenest 
eye he scans the pure surface of the snow; no flecks of red 
life blood; not even a single golden hair can he find upon its 
virgin bosom to comfort his sorrowing heart. Even the 
track abruptly terminates. He sees at its end the long, 
thickly lying furrows ploughed by the hurtling lead, and 
knows that his aim was true. Now, he solves the mystery, 
and chilly waves creep along his spine as he realizes that our 
hero is but an intangible spirit fox. Now, at length does he 
understand the secret of his successful career and can account 
for his many remarkable escapes and mysterious disappear- 
ances; all is now clear and mingled with the vague feel- 
ings of awe in his bosom is the glad assurance that the pride 
and joy of his heart is still worthy his unstinted love, and 
can still proudly boast that mortal fox ne’er escaped its deadly 
aim. Many of his companions have now arrived, and show- 
ing them the broken trail, he commences his wondrous story, 
but is interrupted by a loud exclamation from one of them, 
who has made a discovery, and calling them up, points to a 
hole in the snow full fifteen feet from the lost track. Just at 
its mouth were three or four footprints, that the dogs, who 
now came up, loudly proclaimed were not supernatural, but, 
as our old acquaintance, Joe Hicks, expressed it, ‘‘of the 
earth decidedly earthy.” 

A short consultation was held; and as its owner’s faith in 
the old gun was still unshaken, he insisted that the fox was 
badly wounded, if not dead, so it was decided to dig him out. 
Procuring tools from a farm house near by, they commenced 
the task just as the sun was rising, and for two mortal hours 
they dug and sweat. Just as [ arrived, they had reached 
the other end of the burrow under a drift and discovered 
that our hero had taken a new departure and dug under the 
snow more than thirty feet to a wall, where he came out, and 
keeping in a trough-like space between the wall and drifted 
snow, had made his escape unseen. 

No words of mine can portray the ludicrous scene that 
greeted me when I joined the crest-fallen crowd. 
never forget the subdued look of melancholy resignation that 
overspread the countenances of that discouraged group of 
martyrs. Mocking words were in my heart; but as I gazed 
in the sad eyes of that disconsolate band my lips were sealed. 
Blessed silence! Little did I dream that before the going 
down of the sunI should be hugging myself, and blessing 
my guardian angel that I had not intruded my ill-timed 
levity upon their overwhelming grief, for now I could trust- 
ingly turn tothem for the sympathy I sorely needed in my 
dire distress. 

But let us resume the chase. The dogs were at once laid 
upon the trail, and their cheerful notes brought brighter 
looks to the faces of the hunters, as each one returned to his 
stand. I wended my way to the top of the mountain, where 
I had so dearly won my first brush, and seating myself in 
the corner of the fence under the two little pines, dreamily 
listened to the distant music. I had remained here quietly 
for many hours, and the sun was low in the west before the 
fox returned to the mountain. He had not been far away, 
for with the exception of two or three intervals of short du- 
ration, the dogs had not been out of hearing the whole time. 
I had greatly enjoyed the excellent race, but had given up 
all hope that he would come back. Now my drowsy senses 


are aroused, and the light of hope again dawns in my breast | 
| two or three graceful shakes of his lithe form, steal away 


as I notice a change in the direction of the chase. The dogs 
are swinging to the right, and, knowing that this course would 
surely lead them back to the mountain, every nerve and 
fibre of my body is thrilling with intense, delightful excite- 
ment, and eye and ear are strained to their utmost tension. 
Listen to that magnificent burst of melody, as they turn the 
corner of the wood and swing into the open. Hear the soul- 
stirring echoes, as they roll along the narrow gorge. So full 
of reverberating sound is the valley that seemingly in mid- 
air one could cross to yonder bank upon the resounding 
trumpet chords. Hush! Don’t stir nor move your head; 
don’t even wink; just slowly turn your eyes and glance 
down the slope to where that sled path comes out of the 
woods. There in the barway, with his head turned back to 


| listen to the dogs, stands our hero, beautiful and bright as 


when we first beheld him. 

Although nearly a decade has flown since that memorable 
day, and scores of deadly foes have all these years dogged his 
footsteps, not a single shining hair is missing. Now he turns 
his head and, with a keen, searching glance to sec that all is 
clear, slowly trots along the beaten path. Alas! his course is 
not in our direction, for the path suddenly turns to the south 
and we despairingly see him calmly jog along for full fifty 
rods—but see! he bas turned around and is retracing his 
steps, and as he nears the turn increases his speed. Now he 
is at the angle, and, with a wondrous leap, he leaves the 
path, and, with far-reaching stride, is swinging round the 
knoll and coming straight here O kindly fortune, thus to 
shower upon us thy royal favor. Upon the wings of the wind 
he comes with graceful lope and soon will cross close by that 
stunted bushy pine fifty yards in front—our chosen ‘‘death 
line.” Then shall his proud form lie grovelling in the death 
struggle that, with all his cunning, he cannot escape; avenged 
will be our grievous defeat of the morning, and wiped out 
with his warm heart’s blood the many foul wrongs and in- 
sults that we have suffered for long, weary years. Hold hard 
the quick coming breath; smother the wild throbbings of that 
wildly beating heart. Here he is, and, as his nose disappears 
behind the little pine, I quickly jerk my gun into position 
and—ah! what deep cunning the brute possesses. He has 
stopped in his hentia flight and has crouched behind the 
bush, thinking to disconcert me, and that the sudden collapse 
of my tense nerves will unsteady me so that he may escape 
the deadly charge. Poor, deluded fool; a thunderbolt could 
not now distract my aim. Make tp quickest rush for life 
and see that muscles of steel and unfaltering eyes are still 
here. Why does he not essay the trial? Pothage he has 
recognized me; and as his thoughts go back to that first 
meeting and he realizes that he can expect no mercy from 
me, he is abjectly cowering in deadly fear. Poor fellow; you 
shall have a chance for your life. Gird up your loins and 
fly with all your wondrous speed; no shot of mine shall greet 
your ear until you have a fair start. 

But a second had passed since his disappearance when 
with these soe flashing through my mind I started upon 
the run toward him. 1 reached the litttle pine and looked 
in vain for his trembling form. He was nowhere to be seen, 


but indented upon the snow were four very suggestive foot- | stilled into my mind were the generous teachings of my chival- 


I shall | 
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prints leading away in a direct line from the place where I 
had been sitting; glancing along their course I beheld—more 
than two hundred yards away—a flitting streak of red, and, 
although blinding tears obscured my sight, I could plainly 
see as it disappeared over the rise the same old well-remem- 
bered derisive flourish of that beautiful brush. Let us draw 
the curtain here. I fain would hide from stranger eyes my 
overwhelming chagrin. 

More than two years elapsed ere I again beheld our gallant 
hero. It was then on the eventful 15th of March that I have 
before alluded to. A ‘‘sugar snow” had fallen the night 
previous and covered the ground to the depth of nearly a 
foot; a damp south wind that scarcely stirred the sleeping 
pines was lightly blowing; the leaden sky gave promise that 
the snow would hold and give us a magnificent day. About 
a dozen of us had met at the foot of old Bald Mountain at 
daybreak, and starting the dogs upon the old red’s trail had 
scattered, each one to his favorite runway. By common 
consent the stand at the top of the mountain had been alloted 
tome. Each one of them knew that I dearly loved the spot 
for its associations, and, although it was the best one on the 
mountain, with the chivalrous feelings that I have ever found 
to possess the heart of the true sportsman, they with one 
voice insisted that I, as their guest, must take the post of 
honor. As I approached the well-remembered corner, sad 
thoughts mingled with the joyful feelings in my heart. In 
fancy I could see the loved form of Uncle Nat standing in 
his favorite place under the little pines; and it seemed but 

esterday that I had sat at his feet and listened to the thrill- 
ing tales of his early days, with which he beguiled the long hours 
when the chase had led away and the dogs were out of hear- 
ing. Treasured were his words of wisdom; and to the 
knowledge thus gleaned do I owe the successful termination 
of many a well-contested race, and the possession of many a 
well won brush. Well do I recall one bitter cold day that 
we were here. The dogs had been gone for a long time, yet 
no thought of deserting our post had entered eur minds. A 
stranger chanced to be crossing below, and seeing us there in 
the freezing wind came up and accosted us to learn what we 
were about. After gratifying his curiosity and expressing 
his astonishment of our ideas of sport, he turned to Uncle 
Nat and asked him how old he was. There was a merr 
twinkle in the old man’s eye, as with well dissembled chilly 
shudder and much blowing of his apparently freezing fingers 
he replied with trembling voice, ‘If you reckon by years, I 
shall be seventy-eight next runnin’ time; but if you reckon by 
the fun I’ve had here on old Bald Mountain, I’m older than 
Methuselah.” The stranger laughingly took his departure, 
and Uncle Nat, turning to me with his face wreathed in 
smiles, remarked, ‘‘That man ain’t a fox-hunter; he thought 
we were cold.” 

I had thus remained here for more than an hour thoroughly 
enjoying the pleasant memories of bygone days, before the 
dogs, who had taken a long turn to the west, came back. I 
knew as soon as I heard the first sound of their voices that 
they had not started the fox, for the pathetic wailing of 
the low melodious notes that fell upon my ear told well their 
tale of hope ‘deferred. Several times, while I had been 
sitting here, my eyes had rested upon a small dark spot on 
the snow, about a hundred rods to the north of me; but I 
had scarcely given it a second thought. I might perhaps 
have paid more attention to it, but the dogs had passed very 
near it on the old trail, and I was watching them when it 
first caught my sight. True, they were to the windward of 


| it, but so improbable was it that a fox should lie quiet with 
| all these howling demons so close to him, that I was thrown 
| entirely off my guard. 


Not until the dogs commenced the 
ascent and were not more than a half mile away, did he stir. 
Then I saw our subtle hero rise from his couch, and after 


down wind and disappear over a knoll. Picture my disgust 
and chagrin, when I realized that the wily rascal had been 
craftily lying there all this time in plain view of the whole of 
this side of the mountain and quietly taking note of our 
movements. I could imagine his smile of derision, as he saw 
me complacently take my seat at his favorite crossing place; 
and in fancy I could see the look of contempt which he 
bestowed upon yonder crouching form near the barway, 
through which he was wont to pass. 

Glancing back I saw that the hunters on this side of the 
mountain had left their stand and were coming toward me, 
for well they knew that the cunning brute had located every 
one of them; and that they must change their positions, or 
the fleeting view that they had just obtained of him would 
be the last that would greet their eyes for the rest of the day. 

The dogs were now upon the top of the mountain. While 
waiting with quickened pulse for the glorious burst of melody 
that would break upon the morning air when the hot scent 
should fill their eager nostrils, I was much amused to see the 
actions of the leader of the pack when his eye caught sight of 
the depression in the snow where the fox had lain. Turning 
his head over his shoulder and looking at the broad trail, but 
a few yards away, that he had helped to make a long hour 
before, he appeared to take in the situation at a glance, 
and I could plainly see by the way that he wheeled around 
that he was just as mad as he could be be, and as he tore 
along the fresh trail his sharp jerkey yells plainly expressed his 
anger, and the thoughts of that long weary circle that he had 
so needlessly taken added fresh speed to his flying steps. 
When the hunters came up I told them the tale, confident 
that each one of them knew by experience just how the dog 
felt, and that he would be sure of their heartfelt sympathy. 
We held a short council of war and decided to advance our 
forces about a mile to the north and patrol an old road that 
ran over the mountain. We reached our destination in good 
order, and placing a guard at each important position, calmly 
awaited events. Just below me and in full view, one of the 
hunters was seated upon the bank beside the road. His keen 
eyes were ever turning up and down the road, restlessly 
watching each approach. Suddenly he springs to his feet, 
and, whirling around with his gun at his shoulder, twists 
and dodges a moment, and then stands blankly gazing into 
the impenetrable laurel thicket the very picture of dark, 
a despair. There was a world of meaning in the 
sad, faltering way in which he slowly lowered the old gun, 
and I did not need to hear the curses loud and deep that he 
poured forth, to know that his soul was stirred to its inmost 
depths. With my curiosity greatly excited, I hastily joined: 
him and found that he had been sitting where a stone cul- 
vert crossed the road, and the first that he knew our tricky 
hero had popped from its mouth not six feet distant and 
landed upon the bank within three fect of his head, end be- 
fore he could cover him had twisted out of sight. Although 
this man had achieved the fruition of his dearest- hopes, and 
his ardent prayers that the fox might cross at his stand had 
been s ily answered, ‘‘still he was not happy,” and so in- 
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ADIOS. 

de one who has traveled fer nearly two months with no 

other means of locomotion than mules and horses, the 
sight of a railroad is most refreshing. Even if -the traveler 
make, what may be called, ‘“Mexican connection”—that is, 
find himself just twenty-two hours late for the train—it is 
pleasant to reflect that he is, at any rate, ina portion of the 
country where a train runs at stated intervals, even though 
but once a day. For sixteen days previous to my reachin, 
Esperanza I had been in the saddle; in the last three I h: 
ridden one hundred and seventy miles, sixty miles in the last 
day, and reached the station above named in a state of ex- 
haustion and fever. The great heat of the Southern valleys, 
in violent contrast to the high plateaus traversed. by the rail- 
bi were responsible for the latter. 

speranza, a station on the Mexican Railway, 152 miles 
from Mexico, and 111 miles from Vera Cruz, lies at an alti- 
tude of nearly 8,000 feet above the sea, consequently it is 
cool all day and windy all night. It is below this station, in 
the direction of Vera Cruz, that the scenery of the road 4s of 
such magnificence that people come from all quarters of the 
world to look upon it. Eighty-two miles from the cnast 1s 
Orizaba, a town lying on the line between the tropic and the 
temperate zones, with a profusion of tropical vegetation and 
a soft, agreeable climate. It has been selected as the place 
for an exhibition of the products of the State of Vera Cruz, 
and the ‘exposition buildings” were about the dimensions of 
those used in county fairs in the States. The show took 
place in December. A return fever obliged me to lie over 
one train—twenty-four hours—at Orizaba, and here I was 
left to puzzle during my waking hours over a problem. It 
was this: Two months previously I had left Cordova for 
Southern Mexico, taking with me but little luggage, as the 
travel was to be on horseback. Nearly all my effects were 
left in charge of a worthy man, whose acquaintance I had 
made a few days before. Now, I was in Orizaba, but seven- 
teen miles from Cordova, and the question was how to get 
the trunks without stopping over another day; the steamer 
was advertised to sail the next day, on arrival of train; there 
was but one train and but one steamer. Two months before 
the vomito, the yellow fever, was within eighteen miles of 
Cordova, at Paso del Macho, and rapidly advancing up the 
mountains. Now, it was in Cordova, and raging still more 
fiercely than at the coast. This was another reason for not 
stopping at that delectable place, and as this was not sufli- 
cient, the smallpox was carrying off such as the vomito 
spared. There was but one way, to telegraph, asking the 
gentleman, whom I barely knew, to send the luggage to the 
station. Three telegrams were sent, but no answers received, 
and it remained a matter of doubt whether my friend had 
not fallen a victim to the fever, until the dreaded station was 
reached and the things found in possession of the agent. 

It is a very strange fact—but nevertheless apparently a 
fact—that no matter how much the vomito has devastated a 
place, the prominent men all seem to be spared. Here in 
Cordova it was reported a dozen people had died daily for 
a month, yet at the depot all was as usual; the same officials, 
the same porters, even the same women and children sell- 
ing mangoes and pine apples. 

Dreaded by many is the passage through the city of Vera 
Cruz during the summer or the autumn months. very pre- 
caution is taken against delay there, and people en voyage 
hurry through without daring hardly to draw a deep breath 
till safe on shipboard. My calculations had been made with 
an eye to this fact, with the intention of going direct from 
train to steamer, but there was a great obstacle to the carry- 
ing out of this plan. As we got down clear of the moun- 
tains and was crossing the Llanos, we were saluted by furious 
blasts, the pine trees were wildly lashing their trunks with 
their long leaves, and the wind whistled and howled through 
the train. Long before we had reached the city we knew 


rous companions that I could truly say that I did not envy 
him his good fortune. é 

Instinctively realizing that remarks of mine would be en- 
tirely inappropriate, I turned to resume my post. Fanc 
my declines when I beheld, not twenty yards from where 
had been sitting, this satanic imp standing in the middle of 
the road and coolly gazing at us. Although he was good 
eighty yards distant I instinctively brought my gun into 
position and as he sprang for the bank, threw it well ahead 
of him and impulsively pulled the trigger. With proudly 
beating heart I saw him miss his footing at the edge of the 
bank and tumble back into the ditch. With loud exultant 
shouts I voiced the tumultuous feelings of joy and pride that 
were surging in my bosom. But my triumph was of short 
duration, for gathering himself up he took the bank and wall 
with a prodigious flying leap and disappeared. 

Notwithstanding the painful revulsion in my feelings I 
noted with no small degree of satisfaction that the derisive 
flourish of that beautiful brush, with which he was wont to 
wave me his adieu, was entirely wanting, and that his usual 
nonchalant appearance of fearless abandon was suddenly 
changed to a frightened look of mortal fear and dread. 

Some of the dogs had now reached the road and were 
howling and tearing at the stones at the mouth of the little 
bridge. Yelling to them atthe top of our voices, we soon 
had them at the spot where the many bright red flecks upon the 
snow a showed us that he was grievously hurt. As the 
screaming dogs, made frantic by the smell of the warm 
blood, rushed after him with terrific speed, we congratula- 
ted ourselves that the chase would soon be over and that we 
could soon proudly boast the possession of that long sought 
white-tipped brush. We saw by the marks that he left that 
his right fore leg was broken and uselessly dangling. There 
was a large quantity of blood upon the snow, and we fol- 
lowed the trail and saw that at almost every jump the red 
life current had spurted from the wounds for more than a 
foot. We again shook hands and raised our voices in exultant 
shouts of victory. Our companions now joined us, and as 
they beheld the gruesome sight, raised a prolonged cheer that 
made the welkin ring again. 

The chase led down wind, and the dogs were soon out of 
hearing; indeed, most of them were running ‘‘still” and exert- 
ing every nerve to overtake the wounded fox; this was no 
time to expend the panting breath in futile noise; precious 
moments could not be wasted now to thrust the eager nostrils 
into the warm track and dally with the perfume; but mute 
and relentless as fate, with bloodshot, glittering eyes and pro- 
truding tongue, every muscle and tendon of the swiftly flying 
forms was strained to its utmost tension as they sped along in 
this wiid, exciting race. 

We followed on about a hundred rods to the brow of the 
hill, expecting to find upon the broad slope below the panting 
forms of the dogs lying upon the snow around the mutilated 
form of their victin; but when we arrived at the spot and 
glanced down the hillside there was nothing to be seen save 
the bloody trail, almost obliterated by the rushing dogs. We 
stood here a moment, and, as our ears caught the sharp cries 
of the dogs far to the west of us, with one impulse each man 
started back at the top of his speed. 

Hearing a heartfelt grunt just behind me, I glanced over 
my shoulder and beheld a sight that I shall long remember. 
Close to me was an old, gray-headed patriarch standing on his 
head and gallantly essaying to reverse his position, while a 
little to one side of him a compatriot was struggling waist-deep 
in the treacherous depths of a spring hole that had been hidden 
by the snow. I had been ardently longing for my old stand 
on top of the mountain, ‘but now I was more than reconciled 
and perfectly satisfied with my position. A glance at the 
wildly eccentric evolutions of those frisky boots, and a 
glimpse at the wonderful contortions of that mud-besmeared 
visage were very consoling to my feelings. With renewed 
vigor I pressed on to the old road, and, tearing through the 
narrow laurel thicket, rushed up the slope, and breathless 
and thoroughly blown reached the ridge. I was still more 
than 300 yards from the little pines, but to save my life I 
could not go another step. 

The dogs were about a mile to the southwest of me, and 
were swinging toward the mountain and rapidly ap- 
proaching. Soon I saw our now thoroughly frightened hero 
with lolling tongue and trailing brush come over a rise, and 
with incredible leaps, steer straight for my favorite stand. 
Not more than ten rods behind and in full view of him, were 
three of our swiftest dogs, straining every nerve to overtake 
him. Now they are at the top of the hill, and as they reach 
the descending ground I can see that they are slowly but 
surely gaining upon him. Poor old fellow! your race is 
nearly run. few more weary leaps for life and the gleam- 
ing fangs of the relentless fiends so close behind will be fas- 
tened in _— quivering flesh. Sadly I gazed upon the scene. 
Profound sorrow was in my heart as I realized that this was 
the last of those many days of rarest sport that we had en- 
joyed with him; and as I saw the gallant fellow—weak and 
wounded—gamely struggle on, tears were in my eyes, and I 
cursed the hour that hand of mine had wrought him harm. 

The open-mouthed dogs are now close upon him. As they 
spring to seize him, he nimbly doubles upon them, and they 
go sprawling and sliding down the hill, while he, with brave 
leaps, climbs the steep ascent. But new disaster awaits him 
here, for another dog has now arrived and cuts off his re- 
treat. Game to the last, he boldly faces the new comer and 
fastens his sharp teeth in the end of his nose. With howls of 
= the cowed dog tears himself loose, and with crestfallen 
ooks sneaks away. Fatal delay; ere the fox can recover and 
resume his flight, crucl jaws have closed upon his beautiful 
form, and with vengeful shake and ever tightening grip, 
soon finish their bloody work. 

My companions had now arrived, and together we wended 
our way to the spot. Deep feelings of sadness were in our 
hearts, and hushed and low were the few words that we ut- 
tered. Almost reverently we raised the mangled, bleeding 
form, aad with misty eyes and husky voices, gave three 
cheers for our gallant hero, the Old Red Fox of Bald Moun- 
tain. SHADow. 








































































going on board that day. 

For a city that has passed through such a pestilence the 
past season, Vera Cruz looked very fresh and inviting. The 
scars of its sufferings do not show to one walking through 
the streets, (which are very clean) or to one conversing with 
its inhabitants. 

The ravages of yellow fever and smallpox have been really 
terrible, yet the people seem almost to have forgotten the 
dreadful visitors and are as light-hearted and hopeful as ever. 
The official returns cannot be relied upon, and it is not be- 
lieved that they represent the half of those who died, yet 
they admit about 400 as the number of deaths from vomito 
during the months of June, July and August. In June, the 
number is admitted as 235, when the fever was at its worst. 

It is thought that the norther, blowing when we left, will 
have rid the city of the last vestige of fever for the season. 
It lasted three days; the second day was a holiday—the 
Mexican Fourth of July—their anniversary of independence. 
This they celebrated with rockets and bands of music. At 
night the lovely plaza was illuminated and the people 
crowded there to enjoy the fireworks. Then the fever patients 
and invalids crawled out of their heated sick rooms and sat 
in the breeze, even enjoying the fierce gales. 

A chronic complaint along the coast of Vera Cruz is this 
blast of Boreas called the ‘‘Norther.” It swoops down upon 
the sea like a bird of prey, sending ships ashore and lying 
low many a forest monarch and many a residence on land. 
The open roadsteads of this coast offer no protecion except 
for the slight shelter offered ly the island and castle of San 
Juan de Ulna, in the bay of VeraCruz. The sea dashes over 
the quay in great waves and over the sea-wall into the streets, 
covering the custom house with spray and the houses of 
even the back streets with encrustations of salt. The wind 
howls through the streets, filling everybody with sand and 
consternation, but it isa welcome visitor, nevertheless, and the 
amount of disease and fever germs it dislodges and. sends off 
to be dissipated in thin air cannot be calculated. During the 
‘Norther’ all the small boats and lighters are drawn out and 
hauled up beyond the reach of the surf. Larger boats and 
steamers are made as snug as possible, and the crews hold on 
to their hair and rejoice in a short period of enforced leisure. 
The boatmen avail themselves of a privilege the law allows 
them, during the season of ‘‘Northers,” and charge a pas- 
senger two or three dollars for pee to the steamer (half a 
mile) instead of the regular fare of fifty cents. By this series 
of gales the steamer was detained three days, beyond her 
usual day of leaving, and I, who had made such frantic 
efforts to reach her, had ridden so fast and far to catch her, 
found myself stranded (as it were) in Vera Cruz tillthe storms 
were over.. At the U. 8. Consulate, all the old family who 
have been there so long and have made Americans so wel- 
come, were residing—except Dr. Trowbridge, the head of it, 
who was absent in the United States. The sad ending of the 
recent attempt to replace him, by the death of his successor 
after but thirteen days’ fesidence, should read a lesson to those 









































Mr. ALBERT’s ExpLorr.—The Richmond Whig reports : 
Mr. H. M. Albert, of Pulaski county, recently fired into a 
flock of ducks feeding about one of his fodder stacks. He 
had loaded his gun heavily for just such an opportunity. It 
Was an antique gun, with a bore like a pint pot. Upon this 
occasion it capped the climax of all its oooh ll achieve- 
ments by slaughtering outright twenty-five ducks, maiming 
an indefinite number, besides knocking its owner senseless, 
and finally concluding its own career of carnage by burstin, 
into ten thousand and odd pieces. Mr. Albert did not pic 
up his game, but it seems that one of the farm hands did pick 
up him, and for some time little was thought of the ducks, 
until it was ascertained that Mr. A. was not seriously hurt. 
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that there was a ‘‘norther” blowing, that there would be no } 
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in office in Washington who appoint men to foreign stations 
for which they are not qualified nor acclimated. e twelve 
years residence of Dr. Trowbridge here as our consul, dur- 
ing which he has discharged the duties of the office faith- 
fully and won respect from everybody, should entitle him to 
a reappointment: It is impossible for one not acclimated to 
reside in this city long without receiving a visit from ‘‘Yel- 
low Jack,” which may prove fatal. The Doctor and his 
family have passed through many bad seasons; they have all 
had the fever, and it is to be hoped they may be spared yet 
many years to live in a place they seem to like. For a city 
of 23,000 people Vera Cruz does not present a broad water 
front, as seen from the sea, nor is it far from the sea wall 
to the sand hills that bound it inland. It presents a lovely 
picture from the steamer, the soft tones of its walls harmonize 
so well, the many towers and the peculiar covered domes 

listen in the sun, and far beyond the sand hills and the 

lanos and forests, on a clear day, rises the snow-white peak 
of Orizaba. It is surprising how far the two great peaks, 
Orizaba and the Cofre de Perote, can be seen. We diseerned 
them on Sunday at Tuxpan, a hundred miles north of Vera 
Cruz, and it is said that the former can be seen sixty miles at 
sea. 

Nothing could be learned regarding the commencement of 
work at Anton Lizards, the port that Gen. Grant contem- 
plates making the rival of Vera Cruz, but reports state that a 
— work is being done at the River Coatzcoalcos, on the 

ehuantepec railroad. Fifteen miles are said to be finished, 
and the grading carried well into the country. This isa 
railroad that seems likely to enter upon profitable work as 
soon as it is completed. 

Beyond River Coatzcoalcos, where, at present, the steamers 
do not stop, is the chief and only port of the State of Tabasco, 
a place of some importance, called Frontera. At Frontera 
the great river, Tabasco, or Grijalra, discharges a turbid 
flood, and it is up this river that one must steam and paddle 
if he wishes to reach the famous ruins of Palenque. 

Glorious country this land of surprises, of deep, impenetra- 
ble forests, shrouding from human view cities born thousands 
of years before our history began. How one longs to get on 
shore at these ports that lie wrapped in haze from six to ten 
miles distant! We know that they are the points visited by 
Cortés, by Cordova, by Grijalra; that here occurred a skirmish, 
there a bloody battle; that here the heathen were converted 
en masse, by the thousand, and worshiped, not only the God 
of the conquerors, but the Spaniards themselves and their 
horses. It is when off Campeche, perhaps, that one feels he 
has reached historic ground, for it is a point mentioned in the 
earliest chronicles of New Spain. Here, asin Yucatan, there 
are numerous deer and small birds, like quails, and in the 
lagoons great swarms of water fowl. But the scrub that 
covers Campeche is infested with the garrapata, a species of 
tick that worries the life out of one penetrating it. The very 
name of the country in Maya, the language of the native 
Indians, Cham, a serpent, and péche, a garrapata. As these 
ancient Mayas never bestowed a name unless it was well 
deserved, it seems that serpents abounded in Campeche as 
well as ticks. They are nasty beggars, these ticks, and when 
smarting from their bites, on the occasion of many an excur- 
sion in Yucatan, I have thought a serpent would be much 
pleasanter to mect. Not aserpent too big too handle nor too 
small to be easily discovered, but a good average one, from 
which you might escape with nothing worse than a fright. 
Logwood and mahogony come to mind when we think of 
Campeche, for is not theformer designated as Campechianum? 
Haematozylon Campechianum is a long name for a rather 
short tree, and in this case barely more than the name re- 
mains, for the trees have all been cut down. 

The lagoons, which lie along the coast, especially Zuguna 
de Terminos, which the first Spanish navigators thought the 
termination of the new world, were formerly lined with log- 
wood. But now the logwood cutter must penetrate far into 
the forest, ascend the swift rivers and thread the unhealthy 
swamps before he can find it in abundance. At the port of 
Progress, at the extreme tip of Yucatan, we finally saig good- 
bye to Mexico. Seven months previous I had landed on this 
very shore, a stranger, not knowing a single soul. I had 
gone into the interior and had since traveled many a mile 
through the forests and over the plains and mountains of New 
Spain. Now, I was returning to the States, laden with the~ 
spoils of many a foray in historic fields and rich in the recol- 
lection of many friends—pursued, perchance, by the curses 
of a few enemies. It seemed like parting from scenes of 
home when we finally steered away from Yucatan and -the 
low sand hills with their fringes of palms, amongst which 
nestled red-roofed houses, sank down behind the sea. We 
heard that yellow fever had got that way, too, and that some 
of our friends were dead. Good friends—they are all good 
friends in Yucatan—may your souls rest in peace! wo 
days later, we were dodging the carriages in the streets of 
Havana, and listening to the band at evening, as it filled the 
cool air with music in the Parque de Yesabel. Havana, too, 
was stricken with yellow fever, but we heard more of it be- 
fore we reached the port than after we had entered it. In- 
deed, these officials, rotten with pestilence and jaundiced 
with pest fevers, wished to place us in quarantine, instead of 
warning us against infection on shore. But we sauntered on 
shore, and took aboard cargoes of sugar and tobacco, and 
really gave the fever little thought. Nor had we occasion to, 
though we were saddened and reminded that the climate of 
Mexico had some bad spots in it, by the death of one of our 
number, only one day out of Havana. We buried him next 
day at sea, almost within sight of the Florida coast, right 
abreast of Indian River, this young man, a son of Brigham 
Young; aright good young man, and whom we regretted 
should die-such an untimely death. 

Four days later we had crossed the Gulf Stream and were 
heading up towards the noble city where the ForEsT AND 
STREAM and other papers are published. It was a Sunday 
when we arrived. I remember well it was the Sabbath, be- 
cause the revenue officer on duty said I had better give him 
five dollars so that he wouldn’t have to break the Sabbath by 
looking at ay waeee How praiseworthy, reflected I, is the 
conduct of this officer, who has such respect for the holy 
Sabbath day; and I could not help contrasting it with that 
of my late companions in Mexico, who were probably at that 
time on their way to a bull-fight. And did I give him that five 
dollars to prevent his desecration of the day, and to eke out 
his scanty salary? Ask him! 

It was not for me to indulge in reflections at such a time, 
but to get my luggage out of that officer’s way before. he 
changed his mind and broke my boxes open. And, likewise, 
I believe it is best to act with my reader, and take myself 
away with my before he breaks my metaphorical 
head. Reflections, I know, are not in order; but let me 
linger to wish the gentle re.der adios; and, reader not quite 
so gentle, adios/ our voyage is ended OBER. 
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THAT TRIP TO TEXAS. 


ESTEEM myself most fortunate that I have been able to 
[ afford even a moment’s amusement to my entomical. 
friend, (idem soraos) ‘“‘N. A. T.,” who sips honcy from the rich 
flowers that bloom in the Holy Land, and then buzzes around 
with the music of his aromatic wings. It occurs to me, 
however, that before he proceeded to indulge in his criti- 
cisms, he should have been right sure that the ‘“‘spur had 
pricked the sides,” and thus justified the “wincing” he has 
exhibited. There was nothing in my communication which 
warrants the particular ‘‘amusement” in which he gloats. 
“Wells” never thought and never said, nor even intimated that 
Texas did not abound in game. He would have regarded it 
as most remarkable, if in a territorial domain of more than 
200,000 square miles there was not enough of it somewhere 
to satisfy the aspirations of the most ardent sportsman. He 
did not expect to see grouse or deer, or mule-eared rabbits in 
the immense city of Fort Worth, or even in the numerous 
other pretentious cities which make glad the heart of the 
people of the Empire State of the Union, but from the repre- 
sentations which had been made to him by residents of 
Texas, he did think that when he stood near the temple of 
justice of Tarrant county, and looked over miles of rolling 
prairie, the ‘‘visual line which circled him,” embraced thous- 
ands of prairie chickens and other game of that latitude. He 
did not expect to be told that it was somewhere else. He did 
expect to find, even in the thickly populated counties of 
Johnson and Hill, in which there are still many thousand 
acres of uninclosed prairie, in large bodies, quite a quantity 
of grouse, and in the fields that splendid game bird which 
civilization does not destroy. He was only disappointed, 
that is all. If he had had the honor of ‘‘N. A. T.’s” acquaint- 
ance, and could have satisfied him that he was a fit associ- 
ate, which, perhaps, he might have done hy the kindness of 
one of the best-known citizens of his own town—favorably 
known all over the country for his intelligence and integrity 
—he might have been introduced into the very Elysium of 
sportsmen, and had all the enjoyment he desired. But alas, 
that glory was not reserved for him. When ‘‘Wells” next 
visits Texas, he will be happy to avail himself of the kindly 
offices of ‘“‘N. A. T.,” = will endeavor to convince him 
that he has greatly erred in his estimate of the extent of his 
observations, that ‘‘Wells” has intelligence enough to even 
find his way to that State without the aid of an express 
agent, and has seen enough ‘of the world to know that bear 
and deer and grouse do not inhabit the ‘‘cities of the plain” 
which adorn the land, honored by the residence of ‘‘N. A. 


I think I cannot be wrong in supposing that the readers of 
the Forest AND STREAM were not expecting me to write of 
what I did not see, and to draw upon my imagination for 
facts. I sincerely trust that very few of them can believe 
me to be such a simpleton as to think that Texas has no 
game because I found but little of it, or that I was even so 
verdant as to expect to see it in abundance in the crowded 
streets of even so unpretending a city as Fort Worth. My 
communication has at least had the good effect of bringing 
forward so cleyer a writer, and, I doubt not, so cautious a 

entleman as ‘‘N. A. T.” to enlighten all who are anxious 
inquirers as to the proper game regions of that vast domain, 
which lies between the Sabine and the Rio Grande. But of 
one thing the readers of the Forest AND STREAM may be 
assured—even Texas does not contain anything like the 
—— of game which ardent and often fanciful writers 

escribe, and ‘‘he who is deceived thereby is not wise.” 
That it has a good supply there is no doubt; and in certain 
seasons the birds of passage are very abundant. ‘‘Wells” 
wanted to try his hand or his gun upon the pinnated grouse, 
because that sport was a novelty to him. e has killed very 
many duck and not a few quail, and can find them not onl 
in the pine woods of his own State, but in some parts of it 
which contain much less pine than the part of Texas in 
which ‘‘N. A. T.” lives. The central counties of North Caro- 
lina are as fine a region for Bob White as any part of this 
continent, and that any one can testify who has visited them 
and gotten from ten to fifteen miles from a railroad station. 

But I think that ‘‘N. A. T.” and myself will not be enemies 
because of this little squall, but each, in his own way, will 
do all he can to amuse, if not instruct, the sportsmen of the 
country. For mere controversy, I have no taste and have 
no disposition, simply ‘‘for the fun of the thing,” to indulge in 
that kind of criticism which is sometimes resorted to, solel 
to exhibit skill in debate. I have had my share in an 
struggles as are common among men who entertain decided 
convictions and desire to enforce them. But I have never 
entered into a contest with no other end in view than the 
glories of triumph. Let us have peace. Fortunately for us, 
our country is a large one, and iawn in good wisdom has 
not bestowed all blessings exclusively upon one section. 
Each State has some peculiar advantages; and even North 
Carolina‘is not entirely destitute of attractions, either in the 
way of business or pleasure: Some of her citizens are not 
so simple as to expect, even in Texas, ‘‘figs from thistles,” 
or that buffalo and antelope find good browsing and a safe 
retreat in the lonely streets of Dallas, Waco, Austin or 
Palestine. ‘N. A. T.” assures us that they are not in Fort 
Worth. I believe him. WELLE. 

Pixz Woops, North Carolina. 





MASSACHUSETTS DEER Bruu.—A bill has been introduced 
at Boston, providing as follows: Section 1. Whoever,. in 
the counties of Barnstable and Plymouth, in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, at any season of the year,, shall 
kill, take, or wound any deer, except his own tame deer kept 
on his own grounds, when in, near, or within two hundred 
yards of any pond or river, shall upon conviction be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than one hundred dollars nor less 
than ten, or by imprisonment in the house of correction not 
more than six months nor less than one, or by both fine and 
imprisonment. Sec. 2. In all prosecutions under the pro- 
visions of this act the possession of any deer nientionnd as 
prohibited by this act shall be prima facie evidence to con- 
vict under the same. Sec. 3. All fines imposed under this 
act shall be paid to the city or town where the offence is 
committed. Sec. 4. Any person may, in the counties of 
renege and Plymouth, hunt deer, with or without dogs, 

tween the first day of November and the first day of De- 
cember in each year; but no hunting of deer shall be allowed 
upon any days other than Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of each week within the time spselaed: and any 
— offending against this act shall be punished by fine 
- not Jess than ten nor more than fifty dollars for each 
S ence. Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the selectmen and 

e constables of the respective towns within said counties 
to cause the provisions of this act to be enforced. Sec. 6. 
This act shall take effect upon its passage. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Glatuyal History. 


NOTES OF THE JEANNETTE VOYAGE. 


BF hageen sad fate of the Jeannette and the sufferings of her 
gallant crew have enlisted the sympathies of the ciyil- 
ized world. The uncertainty which still exists in regard to 
what has become of the two missing boats’ crews cannot be 
terminated for some time yet, but it is cheering to know 
that every effort is being made for their discovery and rescue 
by the Governments of Russia and the United States. 

To many of the readers of the Forest AND STREAM news 
of the Jeannette will have a peculiar interest, from the fact 
that the taxidermist of the expedition, Mr. R. L. Newcomb, 
was for years a frequent contributor to these columns, and 
was personally known to a large number of our readers. 
We trust that the missing crews may be found before long, 
but in the dead of winter and in such a region as the mouth 
of the Lena, the searchers have a hard time before them. 

A few interesting notes, sent on by Lieut. Danenhauer, 
have been published. He says: ‘‘We discovered Jeannette 
Island May 16, 1881 [?], in lat. 76 deg. 47 min., long. 158 
deg. 56 min. E. It was small and rocky, and we did not 
land upon it. Henrietta Island was discovered May 24, in 
lat. 77 deg. 8 min., long. 157 deg. 43 min. E. We visited it, 
and found it to be an extensive island, animals scarce, many 

laciers. A very M@rge island, found in lat. 76 deg. 88 min., 
aa. 148 deg. 20 min. E., was named Bennett Island. On it 
we found many birds, old. horns, drift wood and coal; no 
seal or walrus; strong tidal action; bold and rocky. The 
south cape we named Emma. The general health of the 
crew during twenty-one months was excellent; no scurvy. 
We used distilled water, bear and seal meat twice a week, 
but norum. Divine service was held regularly. We took 
plenty of exercise, and everybody hunted. Game was scarce, 
but we got thirty bears, two hundred and fifty seals and six 
walrus; no fish or whales seen. All possible observations 
were made during the drift, the result showing northwesterly 
course, the ship heeling over and being heavily pressed by 
ice most of the time. The mental strain was heavy on some 
of us. Theresult of the drift during the last five months 
was 40 miles by tidal movement of the ice; very rapid drift 
the last six months. Soundings pretty even—18 fathoms 
near Wrangel Land, which was often visible 75 miles dis- 
tant. The greatest depth was 80 fathoms; average depth, 
35; bottom, blue mud; shrimps plentiful; meteoric speci- 
mens got from bottom; surface water temperature 20 deg. 
above zero. The extremes of temperature of air were: Cold . 
58 deg. below zero (Fahrenheit); heat, about 44 deg. above. 
During the first winter the mean temperature was 33 deg. 
below zero; second winter, 39 deg. below. —e first sum- 
mer mean temperature was 46 deg. above zero. he heavi- 
est gale showed a velocity of 50 miles an hour, but sucli 
gales were not frequent. Barometric and thermometric 
fluctuations were not great. There were disturbances of: the 
needle coincident with the auroras. Telephone [?] wires 
were broken by the ice movements. Winter's growth of ice 
was 8 feet. The heaviest ice seen was 23 feet thick. Durin 
the first week of the retreat from the Jeannette we driftec 
back 27 miles more than we could advance. The snow was 
nearly knee deep. The naturalist’s notes were saved, but 
the photographic collection was lost with the ship. Lieut. 
Chipp’s 2,000 auroral observations were also lost.” 

The above sketch of the doings of these brave explorers 
will serve to give some idea, however inadequate, of what 
they endured for many months. Caught in an ice pack 
from which it was unable to escape, the Jeannette must have 
drifted about at the mercy of the tides, until at last the good 
ship, unable longer to resist the pressure of the ice, was 
crushed and had to be abandoned. 


DRUMMING OF THE RUFFED GROUSE. 


66 WORD spoken in secason—how good it is.” Your 

ah kind letter reached me here, whither I had come 
against all medical advice, creeping along in the old stage- 
wagon at the reckless pace of two and a half knots an hour, 
but I was also creeping from the Valley of the Shadow, and 
the weather was like May. The mellow trill of the bluebird 
and the querulous scolding of the robin were heard in the 
land, and long strings of pigeons were flying overhead; 
and so, hour after hour, for eight mortal hours I crawled 
up the banks of Pine Creek, passing more than twenty miles 
of the best grouse coverts I ever saw, where a few years ago 
I could bag all the grouse I wanted in half a day’s tramp. 
The coverts are still there; the grouse have vanished—where 
and wherefore? There are no more ticks, owls, hawks, 
weasels, cats or other vermin now than when grouse were 
most plenty. It is not to be charged to the increase of setters, 
pointers or breech-loaders, for they disappear just the same 
on the best ranges, where dogs and breech-loaders have never 
been arrayed against them. It is not through any lack of 
food, which is, and always has been, most abundant on the 
upper waters of the Susquehanna. And it is not caused by 
pot-hunters. We have none here werth mention. What is 
the cause? 

It is a strange phase of human nature, and goes far to 
prove the Darwinian theory—that the average bifurcated 
fragment of animated nature cannot accept a hard, plain fact 
without agitating his gray brain matter about the reason 
therefor. 

This is well—when a reason can be had and proved. 

But it happens that our gamiest and most beautiful bird 
vanished suddenly, all at once, from every section of the 
country without any assignable reason that any logical mind 
can accept. 
whelming. It is one of the thousand mysteries that meet us 
at every turn from the cradle to the grave; one of the 
things “‘that no fellah can ever find out.” 

It is possible, though hardly probable, that the grouse ma 
come to the front again as sadoaly as he faded and failed. 
Treat him well in any case. Never shoot more than three or 
four of him in a day. -He is, beyond question, our finest 

me bird. If you gotoslaughter him for a ‘‘bag,” there 
isn’t enough of him to go round. 

Once, and once only, I saw a couple of cock grouse in an 
animated discussion. 





were not game. 


drumming log, swelled, ruffled, strutted an 


seen at any time in the season by one who had 





The proof of the fact is conclusive and over- | 


They fought more sharply, quickly 
and gracefully than tongue or pen can describe. But they 
In two or three minutes one of them hurtled 
away like a shot, and the victor, taking ——- of the 

put on an amount 
of importance that you would hardly deem possible in a bird 
of his size. I thought at the time that such a circus could be 
tience to 
sneak-hunt up to eyeshot of a drumming log and lie perfectly 
quiet. But, although I turned out in sharp, frosty mornings 
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and lay in sight of their logs for hours, it was the only fight 
I oa, in I have met only one candid man who y apes 
to have seen the same — 

Thave seen the fellow drum, probably a score of times, 
and it is a pretty sight. He is a picture, as he straightens 
and struts; and, as he quickens the strokes on his breast and 
sides, until he sends ‘‘muffled thunder” to the vales below. 
The man is a brute who can send a charge of shot crashing 
through such a thing of beauty. Now, of all the sportsmen 
who read Forest AND STREAM, and who hunt grouse, I 
doubt if ten men can truly say that they ever saw a cock 
grouse fairly in the act of drumming. And yet it is not a diffi- 
cult thing to achieve. It may be done by any enthusiast, as 
follows: First, find the drumming log of an old bird that 
has drummed on the same log for several seasons. Go in the 
middle of the day, look the ground over and select a good 
stand-point about thirty-five yardsaway. Cut off a twig or 
branch here and there until you can command a clean view of 
the log from end to end. Get out of bed on a frosty April 
morning before it is fairly daylight, take your position and 
keep it, silent and motionless. A little before sunrise the 
bird will come, sometimes a little later. A small, well-sighted 
glass is a. good thing to use. Here is what you will see. 

A proud, beautiful cock-grouse, neck wings, ruffled to 
their fullest, swelled, proud, defiant, strutting back and forth 
on his log, making a low, cooing, love note, but, all the 
while watchful, wary and cautious. If you can keep him 
from getting suspicious, presently he will make his grandest 
strut, throw his wings up, and then commence the strange, 
— drumming, that may be heard much more than a 
mule, 

In a few minutes you may see a pretty brown bird come 
swiftly over the leaves, looking hardly larger than a quail. 
She has heard and answered the call of her lord—the sultan 
of the log. There isa love passage of a minute or two, in 
which the hen is meek, submissive, and close-feathered, her 
lord, ruffled, strutting, and looking his grandest. Then she 
glides away as she came, his majesty mounts his old pine 
throne and drums his readiness for another interview with 
members of his harem, and the thing is repeated again and 
again. I have seen it repeated six times of a morning, and 
sometimes only once or twice. It is worth a little patience 


| and self-denial to see it. 


One of our naturalists—Audubon or Wilson—describes the 
same thing, if [remember right. He had been there and 
seen it. 

When muscle and brain work together a little freely and 
easily, I will submit a finish to the Nipper cruise. And I 
have got something to say on canoeing. Ihave watched and 
read the canoe talk carefully. Canoes are like deacons, ‘‘All 
deacons are good—but there is a difference in deacons.” 

NEssMUE. 

PrnE CREEK, Penn., 1882. 


SHORE BIRDS IN GRENADA. 


Grenada, W. I., February 6, 1882. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

1 am much indebted to your correspondent, Mr. W. Hap- 
good, for the information contained in his account of the 
‘Range and Rotary Movements of Limicole,” which ap- 
peared in your issue of October 20 last. 

A great number of these birds visit this island, and the 
popular belief is that they come from South America, owing 
to the fact that they appear immediately after the southerly 
winds set in during August and early in September, and the 
stronger the south wind, the more plentiful are the plovers, 
etc. The first to arrive are the yellow-legs, (Totanus flavipes 
and 7. melanoleucua) generally about the middle of st, 
but last year was exceptional, as we had strong wide oe 
southward during July, and I shot several yellow-legs on the 
25th of that month. Then follow large flocks of sandpipers 
(Hreunetes pusdlus), plovers (Charadrius virginicus), and grass 
birds (Actodromas maculata); also in less numbers the follow- 
ing: Squatarola helvetica, Bartramia longicauda, Aigialites 
semipalmatus, Limosa fada, Micropalama himantopus, Strep- 
silas interpres, and a goodly sprinkling of others. 

I can now understand the reason of the birds arriving at 
Barbados earlier than they do here, as they come from 
the north and not from ‘‘the mouth of the Orinoco,” as 
generally believed and asserted by our sportsmen. 

I would be thankful if any of your correspondents would 
inform me through your valuable columns, of the habits and 
migration of the blue wing teal (Querquedula discors), which 
arrives in our swamps during the month of October, and is 
also supposed to come “‘ from south’ard.” CERTHIOLA. 








Tue BoneMIAN WAxwIinG IN Iowa.—Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
March 4, 1882.—I clip the following from my diary: March 
80, 1880. Yesterday I saw a flock of birds in the orchard, 
which I at first took to be cedar birds, but on shooting a pair 
I came to the conclusion that they corresponded better with 
descriptions I have read of the Northern waxwing (Ampelis 
garrulus). Their general color is a rich bronze, with dark 
brown under tail coverts; also small white spots on the wings 
and black around the bill, extending back under the eyes. 
Size, fourteen inches from tip to tip of wings, eight inches in 
length. There is no doubt they were waxwings. The color- 
ings of the cedar bird and waxwing are very similar, except 
the spots of white on the latter, which are not seen on the 
former, but the cedar bird is in size about one-third smaller. 
What brought these birds so far south, has often puzzled me, 
as it will be remembered the winter of ’79-80 was very mild. 
John Burroughs, in Scribner’s, of Jan. ’78 says: ‘“The wax- 
wing is a bird of Siberian and Alaskan evergreens, and 
passes its life, for the most part, far beyond the haunts of 
man.” He confesses to having never seen the bird, but 
thinks that Audubon saw them in Maine. The birds with 
which I had experience were exceedingly tame, allowing me 
to approach within a few feet before taking flight, which, in 
itself, gave evidence of their being natives of localities undis- 
turbed by man. Have any of the readers of Forest AND 
STREAM ever seen this rare and really beautiful bird in lati- 
tudes as far south as this (about 41 degrees north)? If so, I 
hope that they will give through your columns their observa- 
tions on this subject.—J. E. fonvmne. 


Two Lrve Brant.—Mr. Frederick Mather, assistant to 
the United States Fish Commissioner, received yesterday 4 
present of a pair of live brant. He intends sending them to 
Central Park, and Mr. W. A. Conklin, the superintendent of 
the menagerie, has promised to look after them. Later on 
Mr. Mather will have them sent to a well-known trout breed- 
ing faria on Long Island, where he trusts they will mate and 
breed. The geese were dor, po last winter on the Vir- 

inia broad-water by a New York sportsman who was shoot- 
fis there, and after a hard chase they were captured in the 
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shoal water and confined in a pen. Although, from time to 
time, brant have been domesticated both here and in Europe, 
they have never been known to follow the example of the 
other varieties of geese by breeding in confinement. As yet 
their nesting resorts have never been discovered bysornithol- 
ogists or arctic explorers, Indeed, the surmise that there are 
open seas at the Pole has been principally based on the 
observations made of the habits of this mysterious fowl. As 
far north as the explorers have reached the brant have still 
been seen winging their way northward. Their food is 
known to consist mainly of marine grasses, which grow only 
on the shoals. This, perhaps, points more to open seas at the 
extreme north than any other evidence yet brought to light. 
On the day after the geese were secured they became very 
tame and almost instantly recognized the person who fed 
them. They would run to the side of their enclosure and 
take sea grass and cabbage leaves from his hand. They 
arrived here yesterday from the South in fine condition, and 
when given their liberty they at once proceeded to eat a good 
breakfast of corn and make their toilets. Of all the five 
varieties of geese this fowl is the most beautiful. At this 
time brant are migrating northward, where they will mect 
the ice on the coast of Labrador. It is presumed that they 
descend from their aerial route and feed at the springs above 
Hudson Bay and in Greenland on their way to their bowers 
at the Pole.—New York Herald. [The brant were shot and 
wounded last October by Mr. Franklin Satterthwaite, as was 
recorded in ForREsT AND STREAM at the time; they fed from 


“Bright Feathers,” which has just appeared, is devoted to the 
summer warbler, (Dendreca «stire) of which an excellent 
plate is given, showing a highly colored male and female. 
A very pleasant description of the habits of this familiar 
little bird accompanies the plate. Mr. Rathbun directs 
special attention to one curious feature of the summer 
warbler’s life—that of building two or three-storied nests to 
avoid hatching and rearing the young of the cow bunting— 
by furnishing an excellent illustration of one of these nests, 
which is now in his collection. In the example figured 
there are three nests, built one on top of the other. The 
lower of the three contains two eggs of the cow bunting; the 
one next above one egg of that bird, and one of the summer 
warbler, while the topmost nest is empty. It is well known 
that the nest of the species under discussion is a favorite 
lace of deposition for the egg of the cow bird, but the 
ormer understands what the rearing of the young vagrant 
means, aud frequently in this way escapes the disagreeable 
task, 





Answers ta Correspondents. 


8. M. I.---See answer to “Dog Breaking.”’ 

A Reaper.—The gun is well spoken of, and we believe it to be 
reliable. 

R. 8. J. N., Monongahela City.—See advertisement of ‘‘Dog Train- 
ing vs. Breaking.”’ . 

CERTHIOLA, St. Andrews, Grenada.—We should be very glad to re- 
ceive from you the rates you offer. 

T. P. M., Harrisburg, Pa.—The term ‘scroll’ we presume to be a 
localism. Its meaning is not known to us. 

C. H., Highland Falls.—For the State law write to your representa- 
tive at Albany. For the county laws write to the county supervisor. 

E. P., Carter Camp, Pa.—Write a description of what you want to 
some of the dealers in sportsmen’s goods, whose names you will find 
in our advertising columns. 

L. F., Philadelphia, Pa.—Will you be so kind as to tell me the num- 
ber of toes the upland plover has, and also the number the common 
tilt-up has? Ans. The upland plover (Bartramea longicander) has 
four toes. What do you mean by the common tilt-up? We presume 
Tringoides macularius; this also has four. 

Brrrerswert, Bay Ridge, L. I.—Will you please identify the below- 

mentioned gull for me? Length from tip of bill to end of tail 22in., 
with expanse of wing 50in; general color of back slaty gray; breast 
— white; first six primaries tipped with black; tail pure white; 
1ead and neck white mixed with gray; bill gamboge yellow, witha 
reddish orange patch near the end of lower mandible; pupil of eye 
black; iris light yellow; feet pale whitish; three-toed, with small toe 
behind. This gull is quite numerous in New York bay. Ans. Probably 
a silvery, or herring gull (Larus argentalus). 

E. D. W., Dover, N. H.—1. Is there a patent on the enclosed model 
pickerel trap, and if so, by whom patented and when?’ 2. If there is, 
can I make a few and sell them, but not extensively, and can I make 
them for my own use if patented? 3. If patented, don’t they have to 
be stamped, and by whom patented, with dates of patents? 4. Give 
me addresses of some dealers in New York stereoscopic views, etc.? 
Ans. 1. New York dealers do not know of such a patent. 2. You can 
make for own use, but not for sale. 3. Yes. 4. E. H. & T. Anthony, 
571 Broadway, and Aug. Herzog, 36 John street. 

E. 8. M., Winchendon, Mass.—For the past two Septembers I have 
fished in (‘anada waters, and caught what are called there the red, or 
common brook trout, the gray trout, and the black trout, all in the 
same lakes. Will you please give me through the Forrest anp 
Stream the proper names or classification of them, as I am frequently 
asked, and would like to give a more satisfactory answer than I now 
can? I had a 14% pound black trout sent me two weeks ago from 
Buckingham, P. Q., which was in good condition, the flesh quite red 
and toothsome. Ans. It is possible that the ‘‘gray trout” is the com- 
mon lake trout, Cristivomer naniaycush, or the Salmo confinis, as De 
Kay called it. This is the great lake trout of the Eastern States, 
Canada, and the great lakes. The others, the red and black, are the 
same fish, the common brook trout, Salvelinus fontinalis. Older 
writers made a different species of the latter and called it the “sea 
trout,” S. canepensis, but naturalists now class them as the same, 
The young of the large estuary trout of Canada, or black trout, are 








unmistakable brook trout. Food and water make the difference in 
color. 

J. D. P., Galt, Canada.—1. Can you name some of the leading | 
dealers in bird’s eggs, or parties who have eggs to exchange? 2. About 
twenty years ago I had one of the finest trout ponds in this part of the | 
country, but, unfortunately, thought I could improve the fishing by 

utting insome black bass. Instead of bass, however, I put in sun- 
sh, and now they are driving out the trout almost entirely. Is there 
any way in which I can get rid of the pests? The pond covers about | 
thirty or forty acres, and is from ten to thirty feet deep. Is supplied | 
with two cold streams of moderate size; both rise within a mile of the | 
pond. If i cannot get rid of the sunfish, is there any other fish that | 
would do well inthe pond? Ans. 1. Dr. A. E. Foote, 1,223 Belmont | 
avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 2. If the pond can be drawn off, that is the | 
best plan to pursue. If not, then we would advise getting a big seine 
that would sweep the peas and put some fine netting inside it, evén | 
mosquito netting, and drag it. Such anet would have to be drawn 
very slowly. You can then replace such fish and insects, or larvee, 
crustacea, etc., as you wish. 

HUNTING.—The March meet of the Meadow Brook Hunt, 
Rockaway Hounds and Queens County Hunt are as follows: 
Meadow Brook Hunt, Saturday, 18th, Island Trees, at 3:50 
P. M.; Monday, 20th, Kennels, at 6:45 A. M.; Thursday, 23d, 
New Cassel, at 5 P. M.; Saturday, 25th, Hicksville, at 3:45 P. 
M.; Monday, 27th, Kennels, at 6:45 A. M.; Thursday, 30th, | 
at5 P.M. The Rockaway Hounds will meet Saturday, March | 
18, 4 P. M., Woodside; Wednesday, March 22, 4 P. M., Jamaica; | 
Saturday, March 25,4 P.M., Woodside; Wednesday, March 
29, 3:30 P. M., Freeport. Special train March 29, leaves Hun- | 
ter’s Point 8 P. M. J. D. Cheever, Master. The Queens County 
Hunt meets Saturday, 18th, Richmond Hill; Tuesday, 21th, 
Garden oar Saturday, 25th, Queen’s Toll Gate; Tuesday, 28th, 
the Kennels, at3P,M. F. Gray Griswold, Master, Queens, | 


Long Island. 





Game Bag and Gur. 


DESTRUCTION OF LARGE GAME. 


NTRODUCTORY to this subject a quotation will be made 

from a communication written for the Feld@ (London) 

newspaper about two years since and copied into the Foresr 
AND STREAM : 

‘‘The problem of the preservation of the large game of 
Montana and Wyoming, now the best game districts of the 
country, is entirely dependent upon one condition, the price 
of ‘pelts.’ As long as the price of antelope and deer skins 
remains less than fifteen cents, and elk skins less than twelve 
cents net to the hunter, there will be few killed, except for 
food. When the price rises above those figures, the destruc- 
tion will go on in a greater or less ratio, in proportion 
thereto.” 

As was to have been expected, this prediction has been 
more than verified. Sincé that time the prices of deer and 
antelope have ranged from twenty-five cents, to thirty-five 
cénts, and the destruction of those animals has been commen- 
surate; for the season of 1880 the shipments of hides on the 
Missouriand Yellowstone having been approximately 167,000, 
and for 1881, 143,000, representing about seventy-five per 
cent. of animals actually killed. The hard winters of 
1879-80, and ’80-81, with their deep snows, peculiarly fa- 
vored this work, as during the winter months elk, deer and 
antelope band together in large herds and are the more easily 
bagged. a the summer they disperse into small bands, 
the two former disappearing into the timber of the foot-hills 
and of the most rugged mountains. Last spring, elk skins, 
which before that had been of small value, rose to twenty- 
two and twenty-five cents per gs ($2.50 to $7 per hide). 
This price giving a fine profit, last summer they were even 
followed into the high and most precipitous mountains, their 
summer home, (something that had never been done before) 
ten to twelve days’ travel of packs being necessary to get the 
hides to market. 

And so with the buffalo. During all seasons when their 
robes were good, this work has been steadily going on, and 
mostly by men who have been engaged in the business for 
years on the Southern buffalo ranges. 

Asa matter of statistical information, pains have been 
taken to gather the following facts, believed to be approxi- 
mately correct, in relation to the shipment of hides from the 
Yellowstone and Missouri rivers for the years named, and 
which represent from seventy to seventy-five per cent. of the 
animals killed, by men engaged in that business. 














1880. 
Yellowstone River—deer and antelope................. i 
Missouri River-—deer and antelope................ eee. 107,000 
167,000 
Yellowstone—buffalo (by whites). ................0ee00e 22,700 
“6 * COE EDs os vc oscbpscegtecooves 5,000 
No report from the Missouri. 27,700 
WOE 03sisetecnuwkn eawvenvneaneesinsagpoiedeusungeweeres 194,700 
1881. 


Yellowstone—deer.............ccccccccceceee cocecseeees 
Yellowstone—antelope............2. ccececeecee soeeees 
Missouri—deer and antelope... ............ceeeecee eens 


Te — Ginn siicicweeccvcccscccecceccassiescecenees 
Yellowstone—buffalo (whites). ... 


(Indians) ... 
Missouri—buffalo 





TIO. Sis sine dh scene scenaemtewsasseeesmexseeteseeseteeeaes 264,200 


The value in money on the river bank of the shipments of 
1881 is as follows: 


1881. 
Buffalo robes—116,000 at $2.50....4......-.cccceseccccccccsccece $290,000 
Antelope hides—53,000—=159,000lbs. at 30cts..............eee eee 47,700 
Deer hides—20,000—85,000Ibs, at 334gcts............ cece eee e eee 28,333 
Elk hides—5,200—78,000Ibs. at 25ctsS............0c cee seeeeeee sees 19,500 
Antelope and deer from the Missouri—210,000lbs. at 30cts...... 63, 
I 5 i sapecibicrein ht. 0b wah R cabinkas bah Enyce ARNE NA esepe $448,533 


This does not include furs nor wolf skins. 

This appears a pretty large sum, in the aggregate, but for 
the number of persons engaged in the trade, say 1,500, it 
amounts to but little per capita. 

With few exceptions, the buffalo hunters do not more than 
make a living, as the expenses for provisions, ammunition, 
labor, etc., are high and constant, and the contingencies of 
the business many, coupled with a great deal of hard labor 
during the severest winter weather. 

As an instance: Among the many hundred hunting camps 
on the lower Yellowstone a great deal of expense was incurred 
during the summer months in putting up hay, building 
smokehouses and other conveniences for curing the buffalo 
and elk meat for market, large contracts for which had been 
made with the traders in order to get as much money out of 
the business as possible, and in expectation of the buffalo 
being found on the usual contiguous ranges. 

Early in the season, however, the buffalo, as if by instinct, 
and as if by preconcert, started to the north, in immense 
bands crossed the Yellowstone and Missouri rivers and thence 
well across the British line, literally ‘‘fleeing from the wrath 
to come.” Some few of the hunters followed, but without 
success. So with the elk, around the foot-hills of the Big 


| Hora Mountains, at about the same time. As if by instinct 


they gathered into large bands, crossed the Big Horn River 
and thence in a southwesterly direction into the Wind River 
Mountains; so far from the Yellowstone as to prevent, it is 
hoped, successful following. Some few of the buffalo re- 
mained south of the Yellowstone, but the bulk of them went 
north and will remain there on account of the mild winter, 
(unless driven back by some severe storm from the north in 
the next month). In that event hunters will be apt to lose 
all the profits of last season’s work. 


HOW LONG WILL THIS LAST ? 


The large bands of buffalo will last about four years at the 
present rate of killing, for it must be borne in mind there is 
a considerable natural increase annually. 

Unless there is considerable decline in the price of pelts, 
and to within the limits heretofore indicated (of which there 
is no prospect, as the decrease in supply is apt to prevent 
much decline) it will continue with the deer and antelope 
until their numbers are so far depleted as to make it un- 
profitable to follow them. Then it will be kept up toa certain 
extent by the amateursportsmen. The decrease in small game 
is already noticeable, as during a trip last summer and fall of 
240 miles around the foot-hills and occasionally up into one 
of our mountain ranges, there was a marked Secreete of 


| deer compared to what were seen two years ago in the same 
| localities. 


There are stringent laws in Montana and Wyoming 
against the killing of game for their pelts alone, but if the 


‘ 
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meat ts utilized, tt is not unlawful, between certain months 
(August 1 to February 1 or March 1). It is during this open 
season that most of the game is killed. Out of season, the 
law is about as well executed as in the Western States; that 
is, it is not executed at all, to any extent. Why? Simply 
‘because, as in most of the States, there 1s not sufficient appro- 
priation to execute the lar, and in these sparsely settled Terri- 
tories the cost of its execution is ten fold what it would be in 
the States. It is true, the outfit of the offending hunter is 
confiscated and most, if not all of it, goes to the informer. 
But here, as elsewhere, there is something repulsive in public 
sentiment against an informer, however conscientious he 
may be, and there aré few that have sufficient moral courage. 
In the only case, in my knowledge, where such information 
was given, the judge promptly fined the offender the extent 
of the law; but the conscientious rancheman who gave 
the information was so severely criticised, even by those 
from whom better things should have been expected, 
that no one has since followed his example. And 
such is public opinion everywhere; and unless there are 
| a set of officers specially appointed to execute game laws, 
they will remain a dead letter on the statute book, here, as 
elsewhere. The faithful execution of the game laws in these 
Territories would require an outlay of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. As the State and county taxes in these sparsely 
settled districts already amount to from two to three per 
cent. in valuation, it is not to be expected that this addi- 
tional outlay will be assumed. 


WHAT ARE THE REMEDIES? 


There aretwo. First, by the raising of a fund by the phi- 
lanthropists, sportsmen and others interested, of say half a 
million dollars, to be used, by some hocus-pocus, in “‘bearing”’ 
the pelt market and keeping it ‘‘bear’-ed. In that event, this 
business would stop within twenty-four hours. Even were 
this practicable, it will hardly be done, as talking is much 
cheaper than action. 

The other remedy is very feasible and very certain of re- 
sults. Let Congress (uniting with the Territorial Legislatures, 
if necessary,) pass a law, forbidding the killing of any game, 
except for the immediate necessities of food, and forbidding the 
exportation of either the hides or meat of said animals from 
the Territory, under proper penalties, authorizing the seizure 
and confiscation of either in the hands of traders or at the 
railway stations or steamboat landings, and at the same time 
making liberal appropriations for executing the law. The 
whole business would stop within twenty-four hours. There 
would be no way of evading it and no one would run the risks 
of almost certain detection at the shipping points. It would 
‘require very little expense to execute such a law, the close 
watching of the shipping points accomplishing everything 
desired. Such a law would involve the necessity of treading 
on the Constitutional toes of the Indian (interfering, to some 
extent, with — but that could in some way be 

otten around. ill this course be taken? I fear not. 

ven should it assume such strength as to get before Con- 
gress it is probable, that in the contest between the friends of 
the red man and those of the buffalo and elk, nothing would 
be done. It is true there are no voters to conciliate, no elec- 
toral votes in the near future to enter as a factor into the 
question. Still the average law-maker takes but little interest 
in this game question. So there appears very little hope in 
this direction. 


WHAT NEXT? 


It is not probable that the price of pelts (with the decreas- 
ing annual supply) will again fall below a paying price to 
the pelt-hunter; so that the sequences before chalked out in this 
article will just as inevitably obtain as that day follows night, 
anda few years will witness the gradual extermination of the 
grandest game that ever existed on the earth, viz., the prong- 
buck, the white-tail and the mule deer, the elk and the 
mountain sheep of the Rockies. I care not for the buffalo, 
as it is not in the true sense a game animal, and its destruc- 
tion is inevitable as a means of the solution of the Indian 
question. But it is sad to contemplate the destruction of the 
others. The mountain sheep and the grizzly will be the last 
survivors. The latter, to the last, will need no game laws 
for his protection. In the future, as in the past, he will 
always be able to take care of himself. 

As to the moral aspect of this question, Mr. Editor, I am 
pretty much a believer in the law of general averages. I 
have spent several years among the snipe, duck and chicken 
hunters of the Mississippi Valley, and I am inclined to class 
all useless slaughter of game (destruction of life) in the same 
category. Whether it be a snipe or duck or goose or a lordly 
elk, it is an animal life, and it is as culpable to destroy the 
one as the other. 

The truth is, this subject of the destruction of the lower 
animal life, except for the mere purposes of food, is to be ap- 
proached with a great deal of caution. If not handled with 
a great deal of care and delicacy, you are sure “‘to knock 
things into pi.” Conceding, for the sake of argument, the 
right of man to kill game for sport, that certainly carries 
with it the right to support one’s family by the same means. 
The fact that the sportsman is not compelled to do so is no 
reason why the ‘‘pot-hunting” sportsman should not com- 
bine the sport and business ‘The ‘‘skin-hunter” and ‘‘pot- 
hunter,” as long as he keeps within the law, stands on as 
high a level as the sportsman. When they transcend the 
law, they then occupy the same level as the sportsman, who 
| transcends the spirit of all game laws (the ‘“‘higher law”) by 
| the unnecessary destruction of animal life, and no lower. 
These sentiments are not fashionable in the sporting papers, 
but they can’t be controverted. 

So when I read the beautifully rounded paragraphs, de- 
voted to the denunciation of these pelt-hunters as butchers, 
etc., (which accomplishes about as much good as ‘‘whistling 
against the wind”) the thought naturally occurs how much 
useless butchery has the writer committed among the snipe 
and ducks? And when these homilies are written by 
sportsmen (?) who, a few months before, by their own written 
confessions, committed the same ‘‘butchery,” those grand 
words from the good book, so full: of the quintessence of 
charity, will riseup, ‘‘Let him that is without sin among you 
cast the first stone.” I have no sympathy for, nor am I an 
apologist of these hunters, but having warmed my shins 
around their camp fires a good many cold nights, Iam fully 
prepared to testify that they are both flesh and blood like the 
balance of us, and are imbued with the usual share of the 
better qualities commen to human nature. 

In looking over the sporting papers (whether English or 
American) it is curious to note the animus perv the ac- 
counts of the various sporting adventures. It is rarely ‘‘have 
we killed too much game” (more than can be utilized) but in 
nine cases out of ten we have made a “‘respectable bag” or a 
“— bag than Tom, Dick or Harry. 

recall now the letter of a Cleveland sportsman, whose 
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club owned someextensive marshes and whose letter was 
mostly devoted to proving his club had made a bigger score 
than some other club, his scoring between ' 7,000 and 8,000 
ducks. The letter winds up with the statement that this 
feat had been accomplished by ‘‘rigorously protecting the 
marshes.” The thought naturally arose, ‘the marshes were 
doubtless well protected, but who in the d——1 protected the 
ducks?” Not that club, certainly. Here is a similar case 
from the South. One of a party hunting chickens in 
August on the prairies, writing a congratulatory account of 
their trip, tells of the party killing 1,500 chickens in one 
week. 1am within bounds in estimating that not one-half 
of the game in either of these cases was consumed. It was 
impossible, under the circumstances, and yet either of these 
sportsmen (?) would be highly indignant to be classed as 
“‘butchers.” 

Here is another representative case from a sportsman 
among the buffalo for the first time. He is naturally very 
enthusiastic over the sport and-at the sight of such huge 
monsters, and is particularly grateful to some army friend 
who assists with a squad of soldiers in the sport and, as it 
were, “rounds up” the buffalo for his convenience. This is 
all very natural, and the prepeety descriptive account has 
the ring of the true sportsman, the hunt winding up with a 
bag of about sixty buffalo, huge monsters, too! No wonder 
he was elated; and only a ten days’ hunt (say 50,000lbs. 
meat, or 25,000 rations for one man). A yearpasses. Zem- 
pora mutantur, et nos mutaamur tn illis, says the Latin 
poet. He returns to the locality of this exploit, but 
either missing the buffalo, or more probably posing as ‘‘an 
old hunter” ‘‘who had been there” on the previous year’s ex- 
ploit, proceeds to read these wicked skin-hunters a most beau 
tiful lecture on the magnitude of their offences, in which the 
word ‘‘butcher,” etc. frequently appears. It reads most beau- 
tifully; but pene be e signature and recalling the pre- 
vious year’s graphically described hunt among these same 
animals, you unconsciously ask, ‘‘but how about those sixty 
buffalo?” Getting no response, you naturally recur to the 
parable about removing the mote from your brother’s eye, 
and those words of Shakespeare about ‘‘consistency” being 
such a beautiful ‘‘jewel.” 

The spirit of all game laws is to prevent the useless slaugh- 
ter of game—more than can be properly utilized for food— 
whether in season or out of scason. Yet, what occurs each 
year? From the time the migratory birds (ducks, geese, etc.) 
cross the 49th parallel in September on their way South, and 
their return again in May, they are under a constant fusilade, 
the badly wounded numbering about as many as those bagged ; 
and so with the snipe. With the grouse, the work on them 
is of shorter duration, but far more effective, for every sports- 
man of the Eastern States is dumped out on the prairies of 
the West, and there is a constant ‘‘banging” being heard in 
every township for several months. 

It is fair to estimate, without taking into account the 
wounded, that not more than one-half of the vast amount of 
these birds killed are ever utilized for food. Even with the best 
intentions it spoils on their hands or en route to market or 
friends at home. There is already a marked difference in the 
amount of game in the Mississippi Valley at this time and six 
or seven years ago when I was familiar with the ranges. In 
a few short years what now exists in the Northeastern States 
(east of the Allegheny) will obtain in the Mississippi Valley, 
and the country will awake to the necessity of efficient game 
protection, but only after it had been virtually exterminated. 
A faithful execution of the game law out of season (which 
can alone be done by a liberal expenditure of aoe will 
only partially check the impending evil. Iam satisfied that 
(unlike the case of the large game in the West) the gradual 
extinction of the feathered game of the Mississippi Valley is 
due to the useless killing of such game by what are termed 
sportsmen. No law can reach such cases, and the correction 
of the abuse must rest with each individual sportsman. No 
conscientious sportsman will violate this ‘‘higher law.” It is 
done by those calling themselves ‘true sportsmen” each 
year, and by their own confessions. 

Even recognizing the law of the “survival of the fittest’ 
and the right of man to hunt for sport, we all become 
‘‘butchers” when animal life is destroyed uselessly. 

In conclusion, will Congress take action in this matter? 
If done at all it should be done at once, for game is fast dis- 
appearing. Recollect this is the last of the large game of any 
quantity remaining on the continent. By the construction 
of the U. P. Railroad Colorado has been shorn of her game 
for the want of such a law. By the near completion of the 
N. P. Railroad the same fate inevitably awaits Wyoming 
and Montana. I feel sure this measure will be supported b 
nine-tenths of the people of these two Territories. They will 
see their interests lie in that direction, and I do not doubt 
Territorial action can be had if necessary. But no power 
but Congress can control the Indian question, and, if neces- 
sary, the buffalo, the only animal in which the Indian is 
interested, can be excepted from the law. 

In regard to taxing foreign sportsmen I have little to say. 
It would look just, that if “American sovereigns” are taxed in 
Canada, ‘‘British lords” have the same privilege on this side 
the line. It would amount to hittle, as far as protecting 
the game is concerned. From my information, English 
sportsmen who have visited northeast Wyoming and Mon- 
tana kill but little game. As a rule, they tava been among 
big game before, and have passed that stage peculiar to most 
amateurs, that inordinate desire to shoot their rifles off at 
every animal fleeing from them and unable to shoot back. 
The amateur sportsmen among them usually go through the 
park during ‘‘fly time,” when it is difficult for an experienced 
hunter to kill sufficient game for food. 

There have been some complaints from Eastern Wyoming; 
notably of an English sportsman, who boasted, in the 
columns of the London Field, of killing 400 head of large 
game ina few months. It was intimated by some of his 
countrymen in Wyoming that a good deal of this game was 
killed with paper bullets. But however that may be, he 
was so roughly handled in the columns of that paper by his 
peak tabick en in ee and at home, that no one a 

, ve followed his example i 
not publish the fact ple, or if they have, om, o 

March 2, 1882, i 


_ CHicaco, Ill., March 10.—Geese and ducks are now here 
th great numbers, but the high water makes it hard to get at 
e - Mr. C. A. Orvis of this city ged sixty-three blue 
Dills at the Sportsmen’s Club’s grounds at Thayer’s Land- 
ing, Indiana, last Saturday. I was out shooting yesterday 
morning on the prairies just west of the city, and saw 
pigeons, robins, bluebirds and meadow larks. I had bad luck, 
oe only ot a goose and two mallards. I shot the goose’s 
7 ew off at fifty yards with my ten-pound gun.— 
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MR. POST’S BILL. 


7;OLLOWING is ‘the text of the Bill introduced into the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Post of Wyoming: 

A Bill for the protection of wild game in the Territories of 
the United States. 

Whereas it ae become nf gp that wild game natural 
to the Territories of the United States is rapidly disappear- 
ing, and that the efforts of the Territorial authorities have 
proved ineffectual for its preservation, and that unless ade- 
quate measures are speedily taken for its protection it will 
soon become extinct: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
it shall be unlawful for any person or persons to kill or de- 
stroy any elk, deer, antelope, buffalo, mountain sheep, or bi- 
son in any of the Territories of the United States, at any 
time, for any purpose or under any pretext whatsoever, ex- 
cept for food, and then only when necessary for human sub- 
sistence, being governed in amount and quantity by the rea- 
sonable necessities of the person or persons killing the same: 
Provided that nothing herein shall be construed to prohibit 
the killing of such quantity as may be needed for domestic 
market supply, for purposes of human subsistence only. 

SEc. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons 
to have in his or their possession for the purpose of transpor- 
tation out of any of the Territories of the United States, or 
from one of said Territories into another, any of the animals 
mentioned in this act, either dead or alive, or the skins or 
pelts of any such animals; and if any such animals, or the 
skins or pelts thereof, be found in the possession of any trans- 
portation, steamboat, or railway company, or of any person 
or persons, for purposes of transportation, whether the same 
be in transitu or otherwise, it shall be the duty of the United 
States marshal to seize said property, and arrest the owner 
thereof if he can be found, and upon judgment being ren- 
dered against the owner thereof said property shall be forth- 
with destroyed. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person to deal in, 
or to buy or sell, or have in his possession for the purposes of 
sale, trade, or barter, any of the animals mentioned and de- 
scribed in this act, or the skins or pelts thereof. 

Src. 4. That it shall be lawful for any person who has rea- 


son to believe that any of the provisions of this act have been 


violated to make complaint thereof to any justice of the peace, 
United States commissioner, or judge of any court residing 
convenient to the locality where such offense has been com- 
mitted; and if such officer is satisfied that probable cause 
exists for such belief, he shall commit such complaint to 
writing, which complaint shall be sworn to by the complain- 
ant, whereupon such officer shall issue his warrant of arrest 
and cause the accused to be brought before him for trial; and 
upon conviction any such offender shall be fined not less than 
twenty-five dollars nor more than fifty dollars, or imprisoned 
until the fine is paid, not to exceed three months for the first 
offense, and'for the second offense the fine shall not be less 
than fifty dollars nor more than two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and imprisonment for not less than thirty days nor more 
than three months; and the United States shall have execu- 
tion for the collection of all fines imposed by this act, to- 
gether with costs of prosecution, one-half of all such fines to 
be paid to the complaining witness and the other half to be 
paid into the school-fund of the Territory in which such 
offense may have been committed; and all process required 
to be issued in carrying out the provisions of this act shall be 
served by the United States marshals of the respective Terri- 
tories in which any proceedings under this act may be had. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of the United States mar- 
shal of any Territory of the United States to arrest, on infor- 
mation, any person he may have reason to believe has violated 
any of the provisions of this act, and straightway bring him, 
with the accusing witnesses, before the justice of the peace, 
United States commissioner, or judge of any Territorial court 
most convenient of access, and it shall be the duty of such 
justice, United States commissioner, or judge to proceed im- 
mediately to try the accused and deal with him as provided 
in this act. 


ANOTHER DEER HUNT IN OHIO. 
“MANY YEARS AGO.” 


TS deer hunt in Ohio, described by Mr. D. W. Cross, in 
Forest AND StreAM, Feb. 23, brought vividly to my 
mind a somewhat remarkable hunt which I once had in the 
same county. It was in Jan. 1853. I was clerking in a bank- 
ing house in Cleveland. When a lad I had often accom- 
panied this banker on a squirrel hunting expedition, and it 
always pleased him, when practicable, to gratify my ever-long- 
ing desires fora hunt. The Cleveland, Columbus and Cin- 
cinati Railroad had not been long in operation. Within a 
few miles of Cleveland it penetrated what was then at best a 
half-settled region with long, continuous though gencrally 
narrow line of virgin forest. Some seventeen or eighteen 
miles from Cleveland the road passed near a large swamp. 
This was in the immediate vicinity of Cohimbia station. At 
the time of which I write there had been a brisk snowstorm, 
some seven or eight inches having fallen. The conductor of 
the P. M. mail train from Columbus called in at our bank- 
ing office just after his arrival, and alluding to the snowstorm, 
said it was a good time to hunt wild turkeys, remarking that 
his train scattered a large flock near the swamp from above 
Columbia station. The banker at once asked me if I would 
like to try them in the morning, saying he would borrow a 
nice rifle for me if I wished to go. o urging was required. 

In the evening I was duly prepared with the necessary out- 
fit for a week’s hunt if necessary, and instructed not to 
return without a turkey. Taking the early train the next 
morning I found myself forty minutes later at Columbia 
station. Upon inquiring I was informed that a large flock of 
wild turkeys lived in the swamp which, however, was nearly 
inaccessible. Learning of a hospitable farmer who lived 
nearest the swamp, I went there and ‘‘put up.” 
ing the rifle two or three shots to ascertain how it was sighted 
I started for the swamp about three hundred yards distant 
across a wheat-stubble field, the stubble just appearing above 
the snow. As I neared the forest I discovered fresh tracks in 
the snow which [ at first took to be hogs’ tracks, but soon dis- 
covered that they were too far apart. I then thought they 


were made by a = of stray sheep, but I could see every | 


part of the large field, which was surrounded by a rail fence 
as high as I could reach, and no sheep or other animals in 
sight. My curiosity being aroused I followed the tracks to 
the corner of the field projecting into a ‘‘chopping” covered 
with ng se large brush-heaps. Here I discovered that the 
tracks been transferred to the other side of the high 

a space of not less than fifteen feet between 

or the first time it flashed across my mind that 


fence, leavi 


the tracks, 


: former years I had killed many wil 
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I was on the fresh trail of two wild deer, though I did not 
suppose a wild deer could be found nearer than the black 
— one hundred miles away, in the northern part of the 
tate. 
My excitement was now at a high pitch. Although in 
turkeys in an adjoin- 
ing county I had never enjoyed a deer hunt, for they all 
disappeared many years before. I at once scaled the fence 
and followed the tracks with much trouble, as they went over 
high logs which covered the ground in every direction. I 
was now approaching the railroad down which I had passed 
nearly an hour before. I was hurrying on as fast as possible, 
wondering whether the deer had crossed before the train 
passed down, when suddenly I heard the crack of a twig 
ahead of me and at the same instant caught a glimpse of the 
heads of both deer behind a large brush heap and not over 
100 yards away. They kept so thoroughly out of my sight 
behind the numerous brush heaps that it was impossible to 





After test- | 


catch a snap shot, and finally they passed over the railroad 
about one-fourth of a mile away and in full sight. One was 
a very large doe and the other nearly a full-grown fawn. I 
ran to the railroad and found that they had passed into a 
strip of heavy forest not much over one-fourth of a mile wide 
and running in a high southerly direction. The railroad ran 
in a southwest direction. A traveled road crossed it at the 
station within half a mile of where I stood. Running down 
the railroad to the edge of the timber, I could see that only a 
very narrow neck of thin forest connected at the highway 
about 300 yards east of the station. I reasoned that the deer 
would pass through this neck. Taking out my watch and 
time table I found that an express train from Cleveland was 
due at Columbia station in fifteen minutes, and the whistling- 
post was near where the deer had crossed. If I could only 
run down through the fields and gain the nick of woods be- 
fore the deer passed, the train would surely drive them within 
range. About half way between the station and the neck of 
woods was a house, by which in the road stood a man and two 
large boys looking towards the neck of woods. I feared they 
had seen my game pass, but soon learned that they had some 
time been watching a load of hay coming up the road and if 
the deer had passed they would surely have seen them; besides 
they were surprised to hear that I had seen any deer in that 
region. I was soon in the neck of woods meeting the load of 
hay there, which, with its ox team was provokingly slow get- 
ting away, but finally reached the house just as the locomo- 
motive whistled. Within a few seconds I saw the deer sweep 
ing down at the top of their speed and the train in full sight 
and in direct range from the instant the deer had come 
within reach. A few jumps further and they were in range 
of a lot of cattle in the field and as they crossed the road 
within fifty yards of me, they were in range of the load 
of hay, men and boys who were calling out to me not to 
shoot that way, and a little further on in range of the house, 
where by this time a woman and several children had ap- - 
peared. Nothing could be more provoking, but 1 kept my 
rifle ranged upon the old doe and as she reached a safe range 
beyond the house.and about 130 yards from me, I fired at her 
just as she was entering the heavy forest. She ‘‘flagged” 
back the signal that she was struck and almost instantly dis- 
appeared behind the fallen tree tops. Quickly loading my 
rifle I soon found where my bullet had carried the hair along 
on the snow, and a little further on I found blood where the 
deer had cleared a high log. I followed upon a run. 

After going about half a mile I caught sight of both deer 
bounding away behind a large fallen treetop. The doe had 
laid down and the warm blood had melted a hole in the 
snow, showing very nearly where the deer had been struck. 
They were now leading me in a westerly direction and soon 
crossed the railroad through a heavy belt of timber, which 
they followed for miles, occasionally showing themselves in 
the distance. The wounded doe lay down a number of 
times during the afternoon, bleeding profusely each time. 
They finally struck a semi-circular belt of timber bearing to 
the north and east. At dark they reached a road passing 
through a bushy clearing and passed on toward some heavy 
timber beyond. I could see the roof of a house over the 
bushes about helf a mile up the road, and being much 
fatigued, concluded to go and engage quarters for the night 
and take my deer trail early inthe morning. Approaching 
the house I was surprised and delighted to find it the same 
one where I had secured quarters in the morning. I then 
saw that the deer were heeding for the swamp where they had 
probably strayed the previous night and near where I had 
first struck their tracks. An excellent warm supper was 
ready and partaken of with a relish known only to the young 
hunter. A neighboring farmer made a call that evening, 
and stated that during the past season a large doe with at 
first a small fawn was seen several miles to the westward, 
and at various times during the season was seen with her 
rapidly growing fawn working further east, till finally they 
seemed to remain in the region of the swamp. They had 
been much hunted for two months past and fired at several 
times. The farmer thought I would find my prize within 
half a mile the next morning, but I had better start early as 
a party had been out for them that day but in the wrong 
direction. From my description the farmers could trace my 
route, and they assured me that I had tramped about twenty 
miles. 

The next morning before sunrise I was again on the track 
of my deer and found they were bearing diagonally towards 
the house I had just left. Their course was through a 
second growth of underbrush. When I had nearly passed 
out of this underbrush to the open forest just beyond, I sud- 
denly saw the doc’s head elevated above a thick bush covered 
with dry leaves. I don’t believe five seconds elapsed before 
I put a bullet through her brains, and upon running up 
(about sixty yards) I found that the doe was lying on a 
high knoll and had evidently been lying their several hours. 
I cut her throat but scarcely a spoonful of blood passed 
from the veins. 

I soon found where the fawn had run away into the 
forest upon my approach, and I had not followed the track 
more than half a mile before the fawn sprang out of a 
thicket and started on a detour through the open forest in 
the direction of its dead mother, but within a hundred 
yards it passed through a little opening, where I had a fair 
| shot, when its heels went over its head and it lay for two 
or three seconds square upon its back, which was bedded in 
the snow, and its fect went like drumsticks. I ran and cut 
| its throat, and it bled copiously. My bullet had passed 
squarely through its shoulders, The shot of the previous day 
| had struck the doe just forward of the left hip, and had 

passed out just back of the right shoulder. 
I now had two deer killed within an hour, and not over 
800 yards from where I had slept the previous night. I ran 
| to the house, and with the aid of the farmer and his son, & 
| span of horses and a sleigh, we had the deer at the station 
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just in time to catch the morning train for Cleveland. I put | Crockett’s method (on the bottom of the river), we made no 
in an ap nce at the banking office and was sharply | attempt to reload anything but the canoe; that accomplished, 
reprimanded for returning so soon without any game. When | we started without a single good-bye to the flies, mosquitoes, 
I assured the banker that I had more game at the station than | etc. What would that have been among so many? After 
I could carry and was after a team, he hardly knew what | a few hours’ work, an internal feeling reminded us we had 
rebuke to administer for the apparent trifling. When I | had little or no breakfast. The rain ceased, we made a land- 
returned a little later with his team and asked him to go with | ing, then a big fire, and intended fried deer’s heart to be 
me to the station and help load the game, he began to realize | part of the menu; but Jack, having been very busily engaged 
that I had not been on an entire fool’s errand and that I cer- | guarding the birch, had appropriated that part to himself, so 
tainly had heavy game at the station. He accompanied me, | salt pork was in order. No time was to be lost. With a 
and when the baggage-room was opened and the game | square meal, we were soon on the way, and plied the paddles 
showed he was as excited and delighted as I had been. He | with a will that meant and was business. About two P. M. 
posted the evening papers, who published the exploit. The | the sun came out; this increased our zeal and pave another 
next day several parties went down the road deer-hunting, | steady boost. Before sundown we reached Whitneyville, 
but I had probably killed the last wild deer in that part of | hired a team to take us home, ‘‘before dark” being part of 
the State; at least, I was so informed by Columbus people | the bargain, which was faithfully performed, and arrived 
nine years afterward. Mitton P. Prerce. | about eight P.M. Our return ‘‘with the largest deer ever 
Wenonan, N. J., March, 1882. brought into the town” was soon noised about. Hundreds 
I ed he ek oe came to see it. o pan nicely dressed, = vor. a little 
under 200Ibs, Jack returned to his post-office and we to our 
MY FIRST DEER. homes. The next morning distributions were made. Some 
N 1840, for Tippecanoe and Tyler too, I cast my first | parts of the meat (which in color much resembled veal, hav- 
Presidential vote, and shot my first deer. I was residing | ing been killed in fine condition and without running) were 
at that time in the pleasant seaport town of Machias, then | slightly salted, making the best corned meat I ever tasted, 
and now the shire of Washington county, Maine. One of | and finally the skin made into soft, serviceable leather, well 
the peculiarities of its denizens was that what you had not | adapted for slippers and dry weather. J. B. 
done you could not do, particularly if you were young folks; - $$$ 
this, with my love for a ‘“‘still-hunt” and ‘‘we’ll give ou fel- PARTRIDGE SHOOTING IN FeBRUARY.—Worcester, Mass., 
lows fifty cents a pound for all the deer meat you'll kill,” | March 11, 1882.—So much has been said about the scarcity 
were strong inducements to try what could be done. ,, | of partridges in New England and other States, that it would 

Early morn, July 10, found my companion ‘‘Bob Foster” | hardly seem possible that there could be a locality in Worces- 

and the writer, with the necessary ers documents, | ter county where they were so plentiful that an organized 
footing it up to Whitneyville, four miles. Placing our birch ! lub could afford to shoot them on the 27th day of February b ) 
canoe in the water we began to unload and get ready for a | for a club supper, even to say nothing of the disregard for fessed himself a lover of fish and of fishing, who has hai 

start. As the upper deck of a “birch” consists entirely of | the game law of the State, which all organized clubs are sup- | Yeatnings after them, yet who cannot be induced to go angl- 
air it is important that the cargo should be packed in the | posed to respect, obey and enforce. Yet we read in the last | ng for black bass. “Why,” he says, “you have to under- 
hold, and just as near the bottom as possible. Everything | issue of FoRESt AND STREAM, under date of March 2, that stand algebra, geometry and trigonometry, and go when the 
in place, we took positions as follows: F. in the stern, my-| the gun club of Winchendon, Mass., did have a hunt on the | ™0on is right, and then the wind must just so, and you 
self in the bow, wedged in between the ribs just as far as my | 27th of February in which ‘‘sides were chosen, the agreement | Must fish at a certain hour, and then you can’t tell whether 
own ribs would admit—sitting on my heels with knees .and | being that the losing side should pay for the suppers.” The | YOu will catch any. ee . ; 
toes on the bottom—midships occupied by camping and cook- report says further that “James Sutherland and party reported The above is a fair sample of the opinions regarding Microp- 
ing utensils, rations and ‘‘Jack,” a little wiry Scotch terrier | with twenty-two rabbits, two partridges and one squirrel, terus salmoides, held in the main by anglers of the o: dschool, 
kindly loaned by Mr. W., the postmaster, who was also Jack’s | The game supper was served at the American House,” and | Whose methods are still somewhat of the hoop-pole, threshing- 
master and one of the syndicate making the above liberal | after supper ‘‘President Brown made a stirring speech.” | the-water, rocking-the-boat order, and from this class the 
offer of 50 cts. per pound. Jack was of the knd a great deal | Now, if this report be correct, and it must be so regarded notion has been derived that the black bass is a mysterious 
of dog done up in a very little skin, and next to being second | until contradicted, it would seem that the town of Winchen- fish and very uncertain in his times of taking the bait. It is 
assistant postmaster, deer hunting was his forte. don presents a field for a missionary or a constable, or per- | difficult 1o dislodge an idea firmly rooted in the mind, and 

Constant paddling, a few carries, a sharp lookout on the haps both. If the members of the Winchendon Gun Club the notions above mentioned are to a considerable extent 

banks of the river for game, and in it for rocks and logs, | are so lost to all shame, and have no more regard for law or still held, together with another, that tackle not unlike the 
made our arrival at the mouth of a spring brook quite satis- | common decency than to get up such a disgraceful affair, traditionary hoop pole and clothes line are requisite to the 
factory. Here we caught, cooked and ate a good trout dinner, | they will confer a favor to the sportsmen of this State by | Capture of these fish. We confess the use of heavier tackle 
and decided our manual of action in case the object of pursuit | keeping it entirely to themselves, for it is terribly humiliating | than is necessary, but we have seen the native gaze in won- 
was found. Before sundown we reached an elevated point | to have the sportsmen of the country know that such a club | der and contempt at our ten-ounce rod with its light taper 
on the west side of the rivera little below “Great Falls,” | exists in Massachusetts. Certainly if we believed such affairs enameled line, and have been greeted with ‘Say, Mister, 
nearly forty miles from home, where we were to camp first | were of common occurrence we should blush to own that we | #in’t that ar’ pole an’ fixins rather slim fur bass?” and, 
night. i : , lived in the State. It is commonly supposed that game pro- | ““W’at d’yer spect to git with that?’ as 

After an examination, unpacking, supper, fixing the cedar | tection is one of the leading objects of all sportsmen’s clubs; _What one of the aforesaid natives expected ‘‘to git” but 
boughs and making a big smudge for the use if not benefit of | it certainly should be, else the fewer clubs the better—K. didn’t, fell under our observation a few mornings later. We 
the pre-occupants, we took a look at the “‘big carry,” which had crossed the lake from camp and were netting minnows 
would be in order — in the morning, and a stroll by the in shallow water just off which one of these sons of the 
river side to see if anything was lying round _ loose, then re- mountains was anchored and fishing. There was a break, a 
turned to quarters feeling satisfied with the day’s work. whirl and a splash in the water some ten or twelve feet from 

Listening to mosquitoes never was my best prescription for his boat which drew his attention, ours too. He hastily lifted 
sleep. Jack stood watch the best of any of us because more one of his hoop poles, drew in the line, removed the hook and 
experienced and at home, and keeping off the ampazans fell attached another that might have answered for a small shark; 
principally on humanity. upon this he put a sunfish larger than many we were proud 

Toward daylight we heard a noise—pat, pat, great big to carry home and have cooked when a boy, and this com- 
drops—soon it became wet rain, very wet, and we found our bination he threw near the place where he had seen the rise. 
camp well adapted to letting in the rain as wellas letting out It had hardly more than touched the water when there was 
the dark; there being no ‘‘deacon’s seat” we hitched up back, another leap and splash, a tug at the line, a quick jerk by 
but all to no purpose. Mr. Native, and ablack bass—at least a four-pounder—flashed 

Having been up the river the previous autumn, I knew along the surface and sprang bolt upright in the air. When 
there was a good camp a few miles above and we decided to he fell back into the water it was, we judged, with about 
go for it. a a hasty bite and tying up the gunlocks three feet of slack line. It is needless to record the sequel, 
with our pocket handkerchiefs, the birch was reloaded and how that bass struck out for deep water, how the hook and 
soon we were at the foot of the carry on the opposite side the hoop pole never failed, how something between the two 
river. The narrow path and high bushes wet the last dry parted about the time when the fish took up the slack. 
thread we had on. After tipping the water out of the birch no ‘Great Heavins! Heavins and arth! did you see that ?” 
time was lost in ———- Soon after, as we turned a turning to us. We nodded. ‘Jerusalem! that was the 
bend of the river and looked up to an island perhaps 600 biggest one I ever seed—like a shad. Thunder an’ lit’nin’! 

ards distant, there in the tall grass, broadside too, stood a how he took off that hook; he’d a weighed seven or eight 
big buck in his bright, well-fitting summer coat, the hand- pounds. Well, 1 swow. I’m sorry I lost ’m; guess my line 
somest animal yet seen in my life, alternately feeding and had a bad spot in it. It’s no use talkin’, it takes 
raising his head, looking several times, as we thought, riggin’ to hold one-of them fellers.” We don’t believe we 
directly down upon us, when not a motion was made or would have had that strike in a season’s fishing, with that 
hardly a breath drawn, and no sharper or more anxious tackle, and we wouldn’t want it with any spectators. Still, 
eyes looked that look than Jack’s, apparently boss o ver all. the fish might have been saved after he got the slack, by 

hen feeding we put in the double quick and worked for deer throwing the hoop ae overboard—perhaps. Yes, one must 
life; we were obliged to, not that we were out of meat, but the needs ‘understand algebra, geometry, trigonometry,” and 
current was strong against us. Thinking we were within 200 have some common sense besides, to catch black bass in that 
ards I removed the handkerchief, laid the muzzle over the 

w, took ‘‘any position.” Soon crack went therifle, out of it 

went two patched conical bullets, ‘60 to the pound,” one enter- 
ing just back the foreshoulder, the other passing through top of 
theneck. Atthesameinstant out jumps Jack taking in “‘right 
smart” water, and within two of getting all of us into the 
river. The deer jumped sideways and fell flat out of sight. 
‘You've fixed him,” said F. Hardly had he spoken before 
the deer was up looking directly at us. He got off the island, 
swam the river, and in climbing up the bank fell over back- 
ward twice. Being successful in reaching the top, I took 
Foster’s smoothbore loaded with buckshot, had him set me 
on shore, and soon reached his beat where the blood spurt- 
ings were gay visible from every leap he made. In the 
meantime F. goes out into the river again to pick up the 
dog, who was hardly able to hold his own, but soon called 
me back as the buck had returned to the water. I stepped 
down and into the birch, we were soon near our game, he 
having laid himself panting and kicking on a little'tuft or 
hassock part way across the river. 

As we approached he partially raised his head. The look 
that came from those eyes is not erent. and with feelin 
of regret I pulled the trigger and ended his sufferings. Jack 
jumped on to the body, ans a sort of post mortem. We 
put a cord around his neck, took him in tow, and paddled for 
the shore, where we met the most numerous reception in all 
my life. Black flies! Oh, the black flies! Both air and 
woods full of ’em. We lost no time in letting them have 
other blood beside our own; and, while removing the entrails, 
taking off the head, the horns, being in their soft or velvet 
state, ‘‘no good,” decided our trophy should be got home 
that same day before dark, the obstacles to which were rain 
still pouring, two journeys at each carry, forty-two. miles’ 
travel, more cargo and a head wind; in our favor was the 
current, not yet seven o’clock, and at least one ‘‘extra pluck.” 
Placing the deer’s head on wee a big stump, tying his legs 
so as to admit ofa ‘‘shoulder-pole,” never having tried 


















































































Sea and River Sishing. 


It happened to be both the hour and the day when fish with one 
accord begin to feed. The eldest, truest, and deepest chip of the 
ancient block of Zebedee (who is pretty sure, even in these tumble 
down times, to be of apostolical succession), however shrewd his 
study of the loaves and fishes, cannot predict when the fish will want 
their loaf, but is ready to present them with the hook upon demand, 
The water is the same, and the weather has not changed; ‘to the keen- 
est human eye and sense there is no sign of difference, yet certain is it 
that for hours together no trout will even look at the very finest fare; 
and then all of a sudden, as if the dinner-bell rang, off scampers every 
trout to his private napkin-ring, wags his tail, and fans his fins, and 
goes up and down like a corporation saying grace.—R. D. BLACKMORE, 
In “‘CHRISTOWELL.”’ 


CAMP FLOTSAM. 
Ill. BLACK BASS—PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


T= black bass have been, until within a few years, an 

almost unknown fish in many localities in the State of 
New York. Like most new arrivals, their coming was at 
tended with many rumors concerning their previous stand- 
ing and respecta ily, as well as their habits, peculiarities 
and idiosyncracies. Most of these rumors were utterly without 
foundation, so far as truth went, yet by reason thereof a 
noble fish has been cursed with a reputation for capricious- 
ness which is undeserved and far beyond the reality, although 
mainly by those who have taken no pains either through 
study, observation or inquiry, to learn the truth concerning 
their habits. We have in our mind one who has — rO- 
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Tue Micuigan SporTsMEN’s AssocraTion.—Lditor Forest 
and Stream: At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Michigan Sportsmen’s Association, held in Grand Rapids, 
March 8, the following gentlemen were present: President, 
E. 8. Holmes, Grand Rapids; C. W. Higby, Jackson; Secre- 
tary W. B. Mershon, East Saginaw. The following business 
was transacted, as the secretary had received a very limited 
correspondence regarding the calling a meeting to discuss the 
advisability of forming a National Association. No action 
was taken in the matter, but the secretary was instructed to 
try and secure the views of a greater number of State associ- 
ations and individuals also. The English sparrow question 
was deferred until some future meeting. C.W. Higby, of Jack- 
son, was appointed State game and fish warden and mission- 
ary, with instructions to form clubs whenever possible, also 
to enforce the laws when broken. His salary and expenses 
are to be paid by contributions from the clubs and sportsmen 
of the State; the more freely the contributions are made the 
more effective will be his work, and it is hoped the sports- 
men and game protectionists of Michigan will keep Mr. Hig- 
by in the field the entire time.—DUFARGE. 


Enrorce Existrinc Laws.—Of all the remarkable game 
laws I have ever seen, the proposed law for Ohio, published 
in your paper of March 9, certainly takes the cake. It 
provides ‘‘that section 6961 of the revised statutes be so 
amended as to read as follows;” and in the next section, 
‘that said section 6961 be and the same is hereby repealed.” 
Unless people in Ohio use language differently from other 
people, the effect would be simply to repeal the section and 
put nothing in its place. If this would not be the effect, 
and if such is the regular and orthodox way of amending a 
statute in Ohio, I can only say they do things queerly in that 
State. Respecting the policy of the proposed amendment 
(or of what we - suppose to be intended,) I have only to 
say that it seems like the very common error of trying to 
make up for the lax enforcement of a law, by enacting a 
new law, more severe or more sweeping in its provisions. 
The fact is, and the sooner it is recognized the better, that 
what all legitimate interests require is, generally speaking, 
not new laws, but the enforcement of existing ones.—8. H. 


way. ' 

We have sometimes thought that black bass were as shy 
and wary as trout. We say sometimes, for in this respect 
they seem to be more shy at some periods than at others, 
and to differ in degrees of shyness at different lakes. 

If there is anything about a black bass which may be 
termed capricious, it is what we call their sudden ‘‘ change 
of bait,” or more correctly speaking, their change in food. 
As a rule they take readily such bait as is natural to their 
waters or shores. We think there are few exceptions to 
this, among which is the shrimp and helgramite, but oat | 
are somewhat uncertain. You have royal sport for a wee 
with crawfish, when lo! on going of a morning to some fa- 
vorite spot, you fail to get a strike. Sometimes two or three 
days will pass before you find out ‘‘ whar they have gone to.” 
It may be frogs, minnows, crickets or grasshoppers—be not 
— if. you find it ‘‘wums.” Sometimes it will be this 

nd n 
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Souta Asrineton CLus.—South _—— Station, Mass., 
March 6. At the annual election of officers of the South 
Abington Sportsmen’s Club the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year, viz.: Seth P. it, Presi- 
dent; Chas. Bickford, ist Vice-President; Henry A. Whiting, 
2d Vice-President; Wm. H. Cook, Secretary; C. F. Cook, 
Treasurer; M. W. Lincoin, Captain. The first badge shoot 
comes off on Fast Day.—W. H. C. 


othing else for a week. Our old companion in the 
cal ‘Mot. §.”—alluded to in a former article, than 
whom there is no more expert angler for black bass within 
our acquaintanship—and we know a few—says, “‘If I can 
have but one kind of bait for bass, give me the worm for any 
season.” Common as the bait is, it certainly proves a tempt- 
ing one. Properly put upon the hook, it is attractive and 
lively, and good for any season in some degree. We have 
found the best way to present it, is the one which preserves 
its natural appearance. This is, not to string or run it from 
head to tail upon the hook, but to pass the point of the hook 
through the body so as to just cover the point and barb. 
This or the two ends to hang and keep up a lively 
wriggle. The same may be said about grubs and the famous 
“wasp nest.” With crickets and oppers we prefer to 
“string” them, that is, to pass the point of the hook in at the 
tail, and, traversing the body, to bring the t out through 
the head, so you can just feel it. This es the bait secure 
on the hook—which should be small—and from its tender 


CHESAPEAKE Ducks.—The Cecil (Md.) Democrat reports: 
Not in many years have there been such an abundance of 
wild ducks and geese as there is this winter. The reports 
are that the Chesapeake, the Choptank, the Eastern Bay and 
Miles and Wye rivers are teeming with waterfowl. The 
ducks are chiefly redheads and blackheads. In Miles River 
and Eastern Bay gunners are having all the sport they want 
shooting blackheads from bailed blinds. 


“How To CHoosEe a Gun.”—In the last number of your 
paper, the types made my article say, ‘‘When the shooting is 
of such a character that the gun has to be carried around 
very little, it is just as well to get a large size, so that the 
heavier loads used will do no more damage to the game.” 
The word ‘‘no” should have been omitted, as it gives a mean- 
ing opposite to what was intended,—C. W. T. 








nature, especially the cricket, has its advantages. A frog is 

























‘seriously impair his locomotory power. 


Maxcs 16, 1882. | 

perfect rod is to each different; it lies between these ex- | our amateurs, would consume much valuable space and, per- 
tremes; consult your taste and that is 
your pleasure is concerned. Choose a fine lime, a neutral 
tint, for instance, a taper enameled or sea grass line with 
a reel, also light, either click or ee capable of hold- 
ing thirty yards. Hooks of the Sproat 

perhaps the best, and with a six-foot single gut lea 
with the snell, should be of a neutral tint, complete your 
outfit. 


through, what may be called, the calf of the 
fg Ths makes 9 oun cay ete age you fd 
‘ ““ it” release m, 
him ‘not the bait” an a ts cena better 
i skin off his r little back by repeated ; 
poe aie wil be quite as lively. in the water, hasten, it 
is hooking him ‘as though you loved him.” Most anglers 
prefer to hook the crawfish through the second full joint 
from the body, and a minnow through the dorsal fin. th 
metiods are good, but perhaps be the latter bait, to put the 
through the lips is preferable. 3 ’ 
hothus i we have Contned our remarks to still-fishing and, 
with the exceptinn of fly-fishing in its season, there is, in our 
humble judgment, no rarer sport. We are aware of the pre- 
dilection of some for casting the minnow, but we are inclined 
to believe that this mode of fishing is confined, with few ex- 
ceptions, to Western waters and the St. Lawrence, and that 
it has met with small favor from our Eastern anglers, and 
with smaller success in our extreme Eastern waters. If we 
are in error, remember this is an ‘‘experience meeting, and 
do not leave us to ‘blush in ee on ea eae 
eaking of the ‘‘experience meeting, 1 
anual cobave it out cee with the editor. While ‘‘Ness- 
muk” and ‘‘Kingfisher” seem “backward about coming for- 
ward,” we are comforted with the thought that it is perhaps 
due to our labors that the editor has ‘undergone a change 
on the question of ‘‘spitting on the bait.”— Vide Forest AND 
STREAM, Feb. 23, p. 64. ; 

We have tried the artificial baits—frog, grasshopper, grab, 
helgramite, etc.—in vain; indeed we cannot now recall our 
having ever taken a single fish with any of them, while the 
natural article has proved a most taking bait. We were about 
to say that we doubted if any one has succeeded with them, 
and, upon deliberation, we believe we will say so, for if there 
is any place where a “‘lively doubt” may be expressed and a 
fellow helped out, it is at an “‘experience a 

With whatever bait one may angle, the old rule, ‘‘study to 
be quiet,” should be observed. In anchoring, let your anehors 
go without a splash; avoid making a threshing floor of the 
water; remain in one position—either sitting or standing— 
and enforce these rules with a companion, if you chance to 
have one. If there is an abomination to an angler, it is to 
have a companion suddenly rise without cause, rocking the 
boat violently in so doing, and plunging your rod, if the tip 
be near the surface, half its length under water; such a one 
fishes with us—just once. It is, however, always better to 
angle alone. 

n choosing the places for success in angling, much depends 
upon the judgment, something on chance. We have our 
favorite spots every year, and they change with each year in 
the same lake, ‘cs after year we have found new places 
where bass would take the bait lively whenever we cast;. yet 
within the range of six or eight years we have never found 
the same spot a fortunate one in any but the first year. 

Asa rule, it may be given that a gravely, sandy or rocky 
bottom is a favorite resort for black bass. Upon such bottom 
we find them usually in a depth of from eight to twelve feet 
of water. Often, particularly in a cold northeast storm, they 
are found upon a weedy bottom, and sometimes upon amuddy 
bottom adjacent to deep water, as upon the border of a chan- 
nel. Ona clear, windy day a favorite haunt is a point of 
rocks or the headland at the entrance of a cove. They are 
rarely found in deep water—say over fifteen feet—although 
we have heard of their biting, late in the fall, in exceptional 
cases, at a depth of thirty feet. 

The two methods of still-fishing—mid-water and bottom 
fishing—have each their advocates. In the former the bait 
is kept a foot or so from the bottom, while in the latter the 
bait rests on the bottom. In either of these methods some 
anglers prefer a float or sinker, some prefer both. It de- 

ends much on habit, and some anglers lose half the pleasure 
if without a float. If a float be used, the smaller the better; 
a small bottle cork is the best. Some anglers use neither 
float nor sinker, and we think the tendency is to discard 
both in lake fishing. This necessitates, in mid-water fishing, 
the support of the bait by the rod. Many anglers permit 
the bait—minnows excepted—to rest for perhaps a minute 
on the bottom, then draw it slowly to the surface and again 
casting, permit to sink as before, and repeating. This is a 
good way. It is urged by very respectable authority in such 
matters that whether one should fish on the bottom depends 
upon the kind of bait used. The helgramite and crawfish 
often give trouble by crawling under stones or sticks, but 
these are species of food which fish find upon the bottom, 
and this annoyance must be endured. Bait should be pre- 
sented as near as possible in the condition and locality in 
which the fish find that particular kind. 

We have said that the tendency is to discard both float and 
sinker, and it is this which is causing more fishing to be 
done on the bottom. It is perhaps as well to be restricted to 
neither method, but to adopt the one found at the time to be 
the most taking. As an incident to the change that is taking 
place this occurs to us: We were out for a day last summer 
with an accomplished and veteran angler. We had pro- 
ceeded to business, he with an eight-ounce rod without float 
or sinker, we, as it chanced, with a small vial cork float. 
After the first fish had been duly landed, which was done 
by him, he observed, ‘‘You had better take off that float; I 
know it is hard to come to it, but you will have to if you 
catch any bass. I thought as you do once.” We assured 
him that our habits in that regard were not confirmed, and 
after he had taken two more we dispensed with our float and 
then began to take them. Of course the fish knew nothing 
of the float, and it affected them only in this way: It was a 
chilly, rainy day, and we were fishing in a depth of twelve 
or fifteen feet, and my friend’s bait went to the bottom or 
deeper than mine. The only objection to the use of the 
ae is that it may prevent the bait from reaching the best 
piace, 

There is much of the angler’s outfit when he is red 
as he thinks, for black iy that is purely ‘cidhasal Gat cae 
less. It is easier to enumerate the essentials than the non- 
essentials. The former are few and simple. Much of the 
pleasure of angling comes from the use of beautiful and deli- 
cate tackle. here is a thrill which comes with the strike 
upon your delicate rod, the rush, the leap and the play, 
which, to him who angles with his hoop pole, is unknown, 
or is but a sorry excitement, 

It is, perhaps, an ungrateful task, if not treading danger- 
ous ground, to attempt to specify that which anglers are not 
agreed upon—the perfect outfit for black bass. Individual 
tastes and preferences must be consulted, for each should 
have that which will most conduce to his pleasure. The 
rod should be light and nicely balanced, ranging according 
to taste from eight to twelve ounces in weight, and that 
number of feet in length. Some will prefer an additional 
ounce or two in weight, perhaps a trifle more in length. The 











along country roads, through fra, 





FORE ST AND STREAM. 
rfection, so far as 
end on singe rig 


We are in doubt whether there is any advantage in a 


leader, but prefer one of the ‘“‘mist” variety for harmony’s 
sake. We have been as successful without a leader as when 
using one. + 


Many persons—we will not say anglers—will not fish with 


less than three rods. They sit in a boat bristling like the 


‘fretful porcupine.” This sort of thing might be excusable 


in one who had a famishing camp dependent on his individual 
exertions, but a sportsman, an angler, for shame. Rods used 
with different baits, when the object is to find the right bait 
for the time, are pardonable, perhaps, but this ascertained, 
oh, gentle angler, forebear! your single rod will bring you 
more pleasure, and as you exhibit your catch by the camp 
fire at night you won’t feel like one who has ‘‘bought his 
fish.” 


It is a notion with some, and a mistaken one, that their 


success will be the more certain if they can reach the spot 


chosen for their day’s sport by the time the first rays of the 
sun strike upon the water. Such are rewarded four-fold in 


these early ventures, but not by the trophies of the angler. 


s those attendant upon the long ride 
nt meadows, past silent 
farm houses, sleeping in the twilight of the dawn, listening 
meanwhile to “‘the breezy call of incense—breathing morn, 
across dim landscapes just beginning to resound with the 
voices of the resurrection from ‘‘the death of each day’s life,” 
until a belt of mist, stretching down the valley in front, 
arouses new enthusiasm and fills one with eager anticipation 
of the sport which is awaiting him upon the bright waters 
now shrouded in its mantle. 

Stay, eager spirit, rest yet awhile, and mark those peaks 
above you, how they ‘‘stand up to take the morning,” and 
those clouds which crimson and gleam like banners across 
the gateway of the day. Wait, and watch the pearls of dew 
which now glisten over the herbage, along that pathway to 
the landing, until they dissolve into a cup of Nature’s brew- 
ing, into a draught more precious than that in which she of 
Egypt drank the health of the great Triumvir. Wait, your 
journey is not to be in vain, nor has it already been without 
profit, The morning has been a poem, and your being has 
throbbed in unison with itsrythm. The clouds, the breeze, 
the ripple, everything betokens good sport in store, but until 
the sand has twice or thrice run its round, you will court the 
black bass in vain. WAWAYANDA. 


Few pleasures s 


AMATEUR REEL-MAKING. 


‘toe manufacture of a reel, like the preparation of the 
other equipments of the angler, as prepared by the ama- 
teur, is often attended by vexations cod disappointments, 
Perseverance, however, usually crowns the attempt with 
success. 

Let us suppose our novice has decided to attempt a reel. 
A hard rubber click reel, German silver bound, etc., one that 
shall not be too heavy for comfort and yet sufficiently large 
to carry line enough for a large trout or a lively ‘‘hickory” 
or squit, a sort of general reel, for since he may not build 
but one, he would like that one to fit a variety of fishing 
passably well. Among the reels of his friends he finds one 
capable of carrying some sixty yards of line of proper size. 
This he selects as his pattern and guide. Through his inti- 
macy with a machinist he is allowed the use of a suitable 
lathe, and also of the small tools usually found in a machine 
shop. For stock he purchases hard rubber of sufficient 
thickness to admit of the recess on the one side for click, 
gear and spring, and for the score on either side in which the 
spool shall whirl. German silver of the finest quality, some 
in the sheet, of a thickness suitable for the rims and spool. 
Two sizes of wire, one for the shaft and bushings, one for 
the various screws necessary in the work; a little hollow wire 
of which to make the five little posts which are to keep the 
sides a proper distance from the spool. For that portion 
which clamps to the rod he obtains a thick piece of metal. 

Our novice, having no pattern from which to have cast- 
ings made, is obliged to work all such parts entirely by hand, 
thus entailing upon himself an additional amount of labor, 
but since it isa labor of love it does not matter. At the 
bench he perhaps commences with the hard rubber, which 
he forms into two discs of the proper diameter and drills a 
hole through their centres, into which he forces the metallic 
bushings in which the shaft of the spool is torevolve. From 
his sheet metal he cuts two circular pieces of the same size 
of his rubber pieces. Two narrow strips of metal of suf- 
ficient length to encircle his metallic discs are then cut, and, 
after a —- ne, are bound to their edges and 
charged for soldering. The ordinary blow-pipe does not 
seem to work well for so heavy a job. He has then, per- 
haps, recourse to the forge. Most likely he burns the first 
one and has to arrange another. Eventually he will no 
doubt solder them, after which he drills a hole through their 
centres of sufficient size to permit of their being passed on to 
a clamp arbor. He places them in a lathe and turns their 
faces and edges true. Now, so much of their centres are cut 
out as to leave only a rim of the width necessary to afford a 
firm seat for the screw heads which are to hold the posts and 
sides in position. A section of the rim which is to go on the 
crank side should present about the appearance of the letter 
T, the click side that of the letter L. Each rubber disc he 
then recesses on their edges to the extent of the thickness of 
the rim stock, and in width equal to that portion of the 
rim as shown by the perpendicular lines in the T and L sec- 
tions. These pieces, with their rims, are finished, the click 
side with flush edges on both sides. The crank plate flush 
on the spool side only, on the other the metallic edge is left 
raised a little, inside of which travels the handle. 

He now, perhaps, turns to the spool and its shaft. To make 
the spools he turns out a die of the proper depth and diam- 
eter, strikes in it two pieces of his sheet metal, thus shaping 
the cup pieces which form the sides of his spool. 

‘ The stock for the shaft he centres and places in the lathe to 
be shouldered in a proper manner to receive the spool cups, 
which are bored through their centres and forced on the 
shaft, when it and the shoulders shall have reached a pro 
shape, and there pinned and soldered to the shoulders. Re. 
turning to the lathe he finishes the spool so that it shall run 


true with the spindle. On one end of the shaft he fastensthe | 


click gear; the other is for the crank. 
To entes into all the details of reel making, as pursued by 
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haps, prove tiresome. 

Want of familiarity with the manner of using the tools 
much increases his labors and, correspondingly, his mishaps. 
He burned his first rim in soldering. 

In turning and recessing his rubber plates, perhaps by 
feeding his cutter too fast, a piece was dug out too large to be 
overlooked, and thus this piece keeps company with the un- 
fortunate rim. 

Of the dozen or fifteen screws necessary in the reel, several, 
it is safe to say, would be twisted or broken ere their threads 
were cut. In cutting the threads in the rods which hold the 
two sides together, most likely one or two of the little taps 
used for this purpose would be broken. A number of holes 
have to be drilled—some in the rim, some in the shaft. Most 
likely the twist drill is dull. Now, if vur novice is-not care- 
ful in grinding it, he will find he has made a somewhat dif- 
ferent hole than he intended. 

There is trouble in the reel bottom, which, for want of a 
casting, he is obliged to.file out. In cutting the two slots in 
which are to be soldered the little rods which are to hold it 
to the sides, he will often find, when finished, that they are 
not at right angles to the line of the piece. Again, when he 
comes to solder them, as the borax begins to melt and run the 
piece will commence to squirm and crawl. 

Here let me advise. It would be a good ie for him to 
keep his borax in his pocket, or some kind, solicitous friend 
may substitute a piece of alum. I will warrant, if he uses 
that, he won’t succeed in soldering the first or second time he 
tries, no matter how clean his work is. After all, the ama- 
teur who really means reel generally completes one. It may 
not have — so good a finish, run quite so smooth and click 
as musically as the professional ‘‘clicker;” still he has made a 
reel, and it is all his own—most likely no one else wants it. 

As the elation of having been a reel maker wears, he begins 
to look around and compare and examine the store reels. His 
reel he finds to have taken about all of his leisure time for 
three or four months, cost him about as much as the best 
store reel, which is very likely far superior to his. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that he has completed a reel which 
will work, and thus taken another step in the march toward 
the complement of home-made ‘‘traps.” Ruopy. 


A LUCID FISH LAW. 


HE New York State Fish and Game Law of 1879, with its 

subsequent legislation, general and local, having proved 
utterly ineffectual, I beg leave modestly to suggest, as the 
result of long experience and observation, the following sub- 
stitute for all existing statutes. It has no merit but that of 
simplicity, all essential points being embraced in a single 
lucid paragraph, which any farmer’s boy may read and 
readily comprehend. It is based on the ‘‘Jonce Trammell 
Compromise,” (see ‘‘Harper” for January) in which old Mr. 
Spiney ‘‘had drawed the papers so close and particklar that 
nary one of ’em couldn’t find a place to pick a hole in ’em.” 
But here is the text: 

“Be it enacted, that on and after July 1, 1882, and also 
retroactively from July 1, 1881, all laws and parts of laws 
conflicting with Section 20 of the Laws of 1879, and with 
Sections 21 and 23 of the Laws of 1878, are hereby so far re- 
pealed as to leave the latter unmodified but the former in full 
force, which, however, shall not apply to the intervening 
sections, nor to any other section except so far as to include 
Otsego Lake and the Oswegatchie River with its tributaries 
entering into said lake near its outlet, and no pickerel (except- 
ing only sturgeon and catfish) shall be taken therefrom (that 
is to say from the aforesaid) at any time or by any one what- 
soever, saving only in the months above mentioned, which 
applies to salmon, trout in their season, and to black bass at 
all other times; but nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent intelligent adults from taking minnows 
with hook and line, or with seine or drag net, during the 
month of December in each year; and if any man be convicted 
of violating this statute or any part thereof ‘‘shoot him on 
the spot,” which the chairman of any Board of Supervisors 
is hereby empowered to effect the same with a common shot- 

n or other suitable apparatus held in the hands of the resi- 

ent game constable, or if not any such, by the county judge 
of said county, unless the same shall have been elected 
through party bias, but if not, then let him shoot.” 

It may with propriety, perhaps, be added that the above 
has received the unqualified approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State, whose opinion is that it covers the whole 

ound and more too, especially the ‘‘Oswegatchie River and 
its tributaries, which clause, he thinks, may be subject to ‘‘con- 
stitutional amendment.” He also informs me, and it is a 
piece of information which the public will be delighted to get, 
that the heirs of Lindley Murray, the great grammarian, who 
is said to have kicked his coffin cover off immediately after 
the passage of the Fish and Game Law of 1879, has caused 
the authors of that law to be indicted for murder—murder of 
the King’s English. And as the murder was most foul, the 
remains even of the victim having been mutilated by the 
bloody minded miscreants, all good citizens will unite in the 
prayer that their punishment may be swift and condign. 

Evrmav Parney, Chairman Fish Committee. 
COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. Z 





TENNESSEE FISH NOTES. 


fey angling season 1s now near at hand, and our Walt- 
onian disciples are already beginning to brighten up 
their tackle, and getting ready for the fray. Every class of 
tackle, from the commonest to the most elaborate, is now im- 
rted to this market, as an examination of the stock offered 
y Paschal & Fall, Silas Marcy, and Charley Griffith would 
show. It is not unnatural that it should be so, when among 
our most enthusiastic anglers are found men of wealth, like 
Col. Geo. F. Akers, Charles Hillman, Frank Furman, Capt. 
W. Stockwell, D. W. Paschal, J. P. V. Brown, and Silas 
Marcy. They devote several weeks, both in fall and spring, 
to the delightful recreation, and spare no expense or trouble 
to procure every device and appliance which can add to their 
pleasure. 

Hillman and Furman generally run together, and their 
outfit is a museum of piscatorial paraphernalia, They gener- 
ally go to Coney Fork or Buffalo. Col. Geo. F. Akers has a 
decided preference for South Haspeth, though he is perhaps 
better acquainted with the best fishing places of any one in 
Middle Tennessee. Messrs. Paschal and Brown represent 
the Cumberland Angling Club, and often make extended 
trips, but now that they have stocked the club’s ponds with 
game varieties, they may confine their future campaigns to 
them. Capt. Stockwell does most of his angling in the 
Cumberland River, as his duties of chief of the fire depart- 
ment compel him to remain close at home. He has good 
sport at times, his handsome creels are often the envy of pass- 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





ers-by. Silas Marcy’s favorite streams are the Duck and moved by overwhelming curiosity, comes on the following 
Flint rivers, here he often does some remarkable work. - Old | day to the same place, he sees nothing, but if he looks with a 
“Si,” as he is often called, never fishes for small ones, using | strong magnifying glass carefully over the. water-plants, he 
as he does, minnows that are big enough for a fry, when | discovers little greenish-white eggs resting upon the bottom, 


larger ones are scarce, 

The detailed definition of the signs of the Zodiac, which 
appeared in the editor’s columns of the Forest AND STREAM 
two weeks ago, amused the above named gentleman very 


much. When they begin operations I will keep you posted | 


as to their Juck. It seems an opportune moment to again call 


the attention of anglers down East to the fact that this is | 


the most favored State in easy reach of them to have a few 


weeks’ sport, and where om | can have not only all the com- | 
i 


forts and luxuries of a civilized country, but better still a 
hearty welcome from our local sports. 


Our fish market is well supplied at present, most of them, | 
however, are brought from the Nothern lakes, the Gulf, Reel- | 
foot, and Savannah. Andy Meadus, the principal fish dealer | 


in this city, told me that on Saturday last he sold upwards 


of two thousand pounds, principally red snapper, perch, | 


and trout. He had on his stall a warsaw which weighed, 
without the head, 150 pounds. The flesh of this fish is beau- 
tifully white, and preferred by many to any other. Shad are 
quite abundant, though rather dear, selling as they do 20 cts. 
per pound. The striped bass, which are caught in large 
numbers in Reelfoot Lake, are an excellent pan fish, perhaps 
the most delicate of all the varieties which come from that 
extraordinary place. J. D. H. 

NASHVILLE, Feb. 28, 1882. 

Aw Artistic TRADE CATALOGUE.—We have before us, in 
quarto form, an illustrated book containing nearly all that an 
angler uses, except flies. It is issued by the firm of Abbey 
& Imbrie, New York. The illustrations are mostly new, and 
are neater than is usual with this class. The hooks are not 
only drawn of the exact sizes and curvatures, but a new sys- 
tem of showing the side bends by means of shadows is intro- 
duced, which give a perfect idea of this important feature. 
This method is copyrighted by Abbey & Imbrie, and will 
make their catalogue a standard work on fish-hooks. The 
book is issued for the trade’ only, and not for general circu- 
lation. The price of it is five dollars. We do not remember 
to have seen finer lithograph work on a dealer’s catalogue. A 
circular letter accompanying the book states that the plates 
will not be loaned, even to their wholesale customers. 


TENNESSEE.—Port Royal, March 7, 1881. The black bass, 
or, as locally known here, ‘‘trout” season has opened in 
earnest with us, and the followers of dear old Izaac are 
having royal sport. The sucker season is also in full blast, 


and anglers who love to fish for bottom biters are having | 


good sport. As a table fish many think suckers superior to 
trout. Idodearly love the sport of angling. But I had 
rather angle for game fish, as it requires more skill and 
knowledge of the habits of the finny tribe to capture them. 
The weather is cool now, but we have had some lovely 
spring weather. Fields and pastures are green, peach and 
plum trees in bloom, some forest trees are putting on their 
summer robes, and we have heard the joyous musical notes 
of the spring birds. Forest AND STREAM is simply superb 
in its new dress.—Brrpo. 


Streep Bass in THE Hupson.—Thirty years ago it was | 


common to see boats containing two or three men anchored 
in the channel of the river at Albany fishing for striped bass. 
Good strings were taken, as we can personally testify. Now 
the fish is rarely seen there. The original limit to the ascent 
of this fish in the Hudson before the dams at Troy, Fort 
Miller and Fort Edward were built was Baker’s Falls, three 


miles below Glen’s Falls. The sturgeon and shad _ also | 


ascended to the same place, we are told in a private letter, 
recently received from a gentleman residing near there. 
THE EEL QUESTION. 
A paper read before the American Fishcultural Association by Prof. 
: G. Brown Goode. 
[CONCLUDED. ] 


STRANGE MISSTATEMENTS IN ICHTHYOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


One may conclude from these observations that the eels | 


preparing to spawn leave the inner waters early in December 
and seek out the deeper places of the sea, where they cannot 
be caught with our ordinary implements of capture. The 
eel eggs can only be found by a systematic investigation of 
certain parts of the sca bottom with the dredge and the 
microscope. ‘This investigation might also include the sink- 
ing of the migrating eels in special cases to the bottom of the 
sea, in order to determine whether, under these circumstances, 
the eggs would ripen more rapidly. By using the largest fish 
for this purpose one could arrange, by means of small open- 
ings in the cages, to permit the entrance of the small male 
eels. At any rate, there is no doubt from these observations 
that the spawning period of the eel takes place in winter. 

In an article by Guido Lindenhain, entitled ‘‘The Natural 
History of the Eel” (Zur Naturgeschichte der Aale), which has 
recently been published in the Austro-Hungarian Mishery 
Gazette, extending through six numbers, a fanciful contribu- 
tor of that paper, among other wonderful things, claims to 
have discovered the spawning of the eel in rivers and 
ponds. I will allow the very sagacious gentleman to recount 
his summer night’s dream in his own words, in order to show 


’ with what certainty and precision the most baseless fables 


concerning the natural history of the eel are even yet 
narrated : . : 

“The methods of spawning by the eel,” writes this keen 
observer, “‘are very interesting, but to observe them is very 
difficult and tiresome, and, indeed, only possible when the 
spawning places have already been determined by experiénce. 
One must remain for many nights upon the shore, hidden 
behind the bushes, with unflagging attention, until these 
nocturnal adventurers have come into the shallow water and 
made their presence known by their snake-like motions at the 
surface. As soon as they have gathered together upon their 
chosen haunts there is a great commotion in the water, and 
powerful blows are heard, so that the water splashes up a 
considerable distance, and the surface is covercd with little 
waves, as if some great object was moving about, after which 
one gets glimpses of parts of the bodies of the contending 
rivals of the happy spawning fishes themselves. After the 
duration of an hour or so it is again-quiet, and one sees that 
the water is moved in different directions in serpent-like 
waves, which become less and less apparent io the eye of 
the observer, while the eels are Jeaving the spawning places 
and are betaking themselves to hunt for food o* are seeking 
their customary quiet dwelling-places. [f the observer, 


| out of which the young eel will escape in about six weeks.” 

It is only to be regretted that the enterprising observer has 
not illustrated the whole development of the egg by photo- 
graphic views of his fancies. 
| Another wonderful story was narrated by Dallmer.'*® 
| A Flensburg eel-smoker told him that once, in April, one 
| of the sacks in which eels had been sent to him, after it had 
been emptied, was put into the water with the others; after 
having been tied up he found, after cight to fourteen days, 
millions of living young eels from one to two inches long. 
He thought that fertilized spawn had been left in the bag 
which, in eight to fourteen days, had developed into fishes 
of one to two inches in length. A million of young eels of 
14 inches in length would take a space of 9,761 cubic inches, 
| which would be much more than a sack could contain. 
Such a quantity of little fishes would scarcely be able to find 
| in a sack tied together at its mouth food enough to enable 
them to grow from a very minute size (the eggs in the ovary 
have been found only 0.23™m large, and may, perhaps, when 
laid, measure 0.5™™) in eight days to a length of from one to 
two inches; let us, however, suppose that the eel-smoker had 
| confounded a hundred little eels with as a millions, it 
| could hardly, even then, happen that these little animals in 
| from eight to fourteen days could have grown to 160 times 
their original dimensions. The story would be much more 
probable if it were supposed that the young eels in their 
wanderings toward the fresh water had, perhaps, found 
their way into a bag which was not tied up at its mouth. 

In De La Blanchere’s ‘‘Nouveau Dictionaire General de 
Peche, Paris, 1868,” occurs the following paragraph, with- 
out any indication of its source: ‘‘Chenu and Desmarest do 
| not hesitate to state that the eel spawns upon the mud after a 
| kind of copulation; that the eggs remain, adhering together, 
joined by a glutinous substance analogous to that which con- 
nects the eggs of the fresh-water perch, and forms little 

pellets or rounded globules. Each female, as they have 
| sueceeded in observing, produces annually many of these 
| masses. The little fish soon hatch out and remain, for the 
| first few days after their birth, together in these masses, but 
| when they have reached a length of 4 or 5mm they shake off 
| the bonds which hold them and soon ascend in great bodies 
| to the streams and brooklets near which they find them- 
selves.” 
| According to this, the eggs ‘are deposited in masses of 
| slime, inside of which the young hatch out in the course of 
| a few days, and a few days later they shake themselves free 
| and swim about at liberty. 
When and where these investigators have made such 
| observations is not to be found out from the ‘‘Dictionaire;” 
|} at any rate, it is very hard to understand how they have 
| proved that the same female eel yearly lays several sets of 
eggs. 
BENECKE ON THE MOVEMENT OF YOUNG EELS. 
| Benegke gives the following thorough discusssion of the 
| movements of young eels: 
The young eels, hatched out of the eggs at sea, doubtless 
live at the bottom until they grow, through consumption of 
| rich food substances there to be found, to a size from 1 to 3 
| centimeters. When they have attained this size they begin 
| their wanderings in immense schools, proceeding to ascend 
into the rivers and lakes. These wanderings of the young 
eels have been known for a very long time; for instance, in 
the lagoons of Comacchio, in which they may be found, for 
the most part, after they have gained the length of from 6 to 
8 millimeters, and in /france, later also in England, Den- 
| mark, Sweden, and, more recently, in Germany they have 


| 


| 





| 





| 


| also been observed. . 
According to the French reports young eels are hatched 
out early in the winter, and in February, having obtained the 
| length of four or five centimeters, they appear in the brackish 
| water at the mouth of the Loire in immense numbers, soon to 
| begin their wanderings up thestream. They swim in crowded 
| schools at the surface of the river right up to the banks, and 
| little detachments of the army deploy at the mouth of each 
| tributary and pursue their wanderings along its course. These 
| swarms of young eels are called in France ‘‘Montée;” in Italy, 
| ‘‘Montata.” The number of the young fish is, as might be 


| expected from the number of the eggs in the ovary of the eel, 
| wonderfully large. edi has recounted that, from the end of 
| January to *he end of April, the young fish continue wander- 
| ing up the Arno, and that in 1867 over 3,000,000 pounds of 
|; them were taken in five hours. Into the lagoons of the 
| Comacchio the eels pour from February to April. In March 
| and April they have been noticed in many French rivers, in 
| which the migration continues from cight to fourteen days. 
| The first account of these wanderings in Germany was that 
| given by Von Ehlers. In 1863 he wrote to Von Siebold: 
| ‘This took place about ten years ago, in the village of Dreen- 
hausen, in the Province of Wesen, in the Kingdom of Han- 
over. As we were walking, toward the end of June or the 
| beginning of July, on a dike, which at that place projects out 
| into the Elbe, we noticed that along the entire shore there 
| might be seen a moving band of dark color. Since everything 
| which takes place in the Elbe is of interest to the inhabitants 
| of that region, this phenomenon immediately attracted atten- 
| tion, and it soon became apparent that this dark band was 
| composed of an innumerable body of young eels which were 
| pressing against each other, as, at the surface of the stream, 
| they were forcing their way upwards towards its source, 
| while they kept themselves so close to the shore that they fol- 
| lowed all its bendings and curves. The width of this band 
| of fish at the place where it was observed (where the Elbe has 
| a considerable depth) was perhaps a foot, but how deep it 
| could not be observed, so thickly crowded together were the 
| young eels. As they swam a great number could be taken in 
| a bucket, and it was very annoying to the people who lived 
| along the Elbe that, so long as the procession of fish lasted, 
| no water could be taken out of the river which was not full 
| of the little fish. The length of the young eels was, on an 
| average, from three to four inches; the thickness of the body 
| was about equal to that of a goose quill. By themselves 
| might here and there be seen swimming eels of greater size, 
but none of them were probably more than eight inches in 
|length. All of them, even the smallest, were dark-colored. 
This wonderful procession of fishes continued unbroken and 
| of the same density throughout the whole of the day on which 
| it was first observed, and continued also upon the followin: 
| day. On the morning of the third day, however, not one o 
the young eels was to be seen.” 
Similar observations have. been made at Wittenberg, on 
the Elbe. Kuppfer observed great quantities of young eels, 


| 15 Fische und Fischerei im Sussen Wasser, Segeberz, 1877. 
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of about 3 centimeters in length, in the brackish water of the 

Eider, at Freiderckstadt; so also did Von Stemann. 

‘‘Every year,” writes the latter, ‘from April to the end of 
June, there appear great masses of young eels, which are pres- 
ent in large schools toward the Upper Eider, re in 
every way to pass each other. In April the first eels show 
themselves generally singly; cold weather has evidently kept 
them back up to this time; since this year, until to-day, no 
ascent whatever has taken place, and now the approach of 
the great schools is beginning. Where the current is feeble, 
the procession is broad; but where the eels encounter a strong 
current—near a mill—it becomes small, and presses close to 
the shore, in order to overcome the currents. The little ani- 
mals swim eagerly* and rapidly along near the banks until 
they find a place over which they decide to climb. Here 
they lie in great heaps, and appear to await the rising of the 
tide, which makes their ascent easier. The tide having risen, 
the whole mass begins to separate without delay; eel after 
eel climbs up on the steep wall of rock, determined to reach 
the little pools, at the height of 15 or 20 inches, into ,which 
some of the water from the Upper Eider has found its way. 
Into these holes the little animals creep, and have yet to 
travel a distance of 40 or 50 feet under the roadway before 
they can reach the Upper Eider. Another detachment be- 
takes itself to the sluice-ways, and clings to the cracks in the 
wood; also around the mills their ascent may be observed, 
especially about sunrise.”! © 

avy sends a similar account from Ireland. He wasa 
witness of the ascent of young eels, or ‘‘elvas,” at Ballyshan- 
non, at the end of July, 1823; he speaks of the mouth of the 
river under the fall being ‘‘blackened by millions of little 
eels about as long as a finger, which were constantly urging 
their way up the moist rock beside of the fall.” ‘Thous- 
ands,” he adds, ‘‘died; but their bodies, remaining, served as 
a ladder by which the rest could make their way; andI saw 

some ascending even perpendicular stones, making their way 
through wet moss or adhering to some eels that had died ‘in 
the attempt.”'7 

Such is the energy of these little animals that they con- 
tinued to find their way in immense numbers to Loch Erne. 

In the little eels which ascend the rivers there are no traces 
of sexual organs, but in the fresh water they develop only 
into females. One of the most recent observations made b: 
Dr. Pauly, in Munich, would appear to contradict this 
idea, since he discovered male eels among the fish which 
were brought with a lot of young eels to Hiiningen, were 
kept there for two years in ponds, and were finally re- 
leased in the fish pond of Court-Fishermann Kauffer. We 
should bear in mind, however, that these young cels were 
captured at the mouths of fresh rivers in brackish water; and 
that among the numerous small eels which swim in the 
brackish water there must be many larger specimens, in 
which the male organs have already begun todevelop. Such 
are doubtless those which were sent in the male condition to 
Hiiningen and Munich, and were there recognized as_males. 
This. presumption can be set aside only if male eels shall 
hereafter be found among the fish which are caught in the 
upper part of rivers in the condition of young fry. 

Concerning another important fact which is connected 
with the movements of the young fry of the eel, I became 
acquainted last year (in the course of an exploration of the 
waters of the district of Konitzkunde) with the river Brahe, 
at Muhlhof, above Kittel, where a high dam was built in 
1846 and 1847 for the purpose of watering a large system of 
meadows by the overflowing of the stream. Below the dam 
is an inclined plane (constructed of boards), about 800 feet 
long, built for the purpose of preventing the water, which 
rushes out when the sluicegate is opened, from washing 
away the bottom of the stream and its banks. This plank 
floor consists of two layers, the lower one of 2-inch, the up- 
per one of 38-inch boards. The grade of the dam at Muhlhof 
(33 feet 3 inches) has entirely cut off the ascent of the fry of 
the eel into the upper part of the Brahe and the lakes tribu- 
tary to it, and the number of eels caught above the dam— 
which was formerly very considerable—has become reduced 
almost to nothing. In the year 1847 the construction of the 
dam and the inclined plane was completed; in 1852 the upper 
layer of the planks on the plane had warped and sprung up 
in many places, so that it had to be torn up for repairs. The 
cause of the warping was immediately discovered: thousands 
of eels—as thick as a man’s finger—somewhat flattened in 
shape, and, on account of the absence of light, of a 
pure white color, filled the space between the two layers of 
planks, and their united pressure from beneath had caused 
the upper layer to yield; these eels had found their way be- 
tween the boards as fry, where they had found sufficient food 
and had grown to such a size that the pressure of their uni- 
ted strength had pushed up the roof of their prison. These 
facts, observed by an old millwright, were communicated to 
me by Privy Counsellor Schmid, of Marienwerder, who 
aes the construction of the Muhlhof dam, and he 
fully confirmed them. 

Eels of 4 inches in length, which in May are plenty in fish- 
ponds, by the end of October reach a length of 10 inches and 
the thickness of a man’s little finger; in the following fall 
they measure from 20 to 24 inches, and in the third year are 
ready to be eaten. On account of their rapid growth and 
hardy nature, in consequence of which latter they live in 
mud-holes and unprofitable waters of all kinds, the breeding 
of eels is a very remunerative business. The young fish (of 
which, at the time of their first appearance at the mouths of 
rivers, it takes 1,500 to 1,700 to make a pound, when taken 
later and a little further from the sea, it takes only 350 or 400 


| for the same weight) may be obtained at low prices from 


France through Huningen, or in Germany from Randesberg, 
and, through the Berlin Aquarium, from Wittenberg, ont 
when the temperature of the air is not too high, may be car- 
ried in soft moss through all Germany. 

Jn to the statement of the well-known Paris fish- 
merchant, Millet, two pounds of eels, planted in a muddy 
pond in 1840, in five years yielded 5,000 pounds of fine eels. 


OBSERVATIONS OF DR. HERMES IN 1881 ON THE CONGER. 
The observations of Dr. Otto Hermes, director of the Berlin 





16 Professor Benecke had in his possession some of the young eels. 
which escaped from all the vessels in which they were conieel, and 
even climbed to the ceiling of his room. 


17 Ex.-Farrs IN Connecticut.—Fresh water eels may be caught in 
large numbers, in weirs along the lake streams, when descending at 
the fall equinox to deposit their spawn in some lower region, and in 
the following August their offspring, from thre> to six inches long, 
return inimmense numbers. The basin of the Still River Falls, near 
Colebrooke line, is for several days alive with them. They may be 
seen laboriously crawling up every rock which is moistened by the 

ray of the fall, and endeavoring to reach their ancestral lake or 
a At the foot of the Niagara Falls this phenomenon may be wit- 
nessed on a large scale at the same season of the year or later, and 
probably in other places where the fall is too high and the current too 
swift for the young eels to stem it without contact with the rocks,— 
Annals of Winchester, Conn,, Boyd, p. 26, 
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Aquarium, who has recently discovered the true nature of 
the organ of Syrski in the congex, are extremely interesting. 
**Since Syrski, in 1874, found the — in Anguilla vul- 
aris—which are called by his name, and which, by him and 
most zodlogists, were taken for the male reproductive organs 


—it is only necessary that a ripe male eel should be found in | 


order to settle forever the question of the sexes of the eel. 


Up to this time all efforts have failed to reach the desired re- | 


sult, The historical investigations of the Syrskian organs 
pursued by 8. Freud render it more probable that these were 
young roes; yet there remained all the time a doubt, since 


the spermatozoa had not been actually observed, and this un- | 
certainty is an insuperable obstacle to the acceptance of the | 


Syrskian discovery. The supposed discovery of spermatozoa 
by A. 8. Packard in the male eel proved to be another delu- 
sion. The contradiction of this imaginary discovery appeard 
in No. 26 of the second volume of the Zoologische Anzeiger, 
p. 193, in which it was stated that the motile bodies were not 
spermatozoa, but yolk particles. This correction was also 
made by Von Siebold’s assistant, Dr. Paul, '* and by 8. Th. 
Cattie. 

It is well known, as Von Siebold remarks, that young eels, 
ascending the rivers, developed into females and that the 
males remain in the sea or at the mouths of rivers. This 
statement cannot be exactly demonstrated, since among 250 
eels, from 11 to 15 inches in length, taken in the vicinity of 
Cumlosen, I found 13 males or 5 per cent. (Cumlosen is sit- 
uated in the vicinity of Wittenberg, and is at least 120 miles 
from the mouth of the Elbe). How large the percentage of 
difference between the neighborhood of the mouth of Elbe 
and places situated farther up the stream, as regards the pro- 
portion of males and females, may be, I have hitherto, from 
want of material, been unable, to decide. Forty from the 
Havel at Havelberg (about 20 miles from Cumlosen) were all 
females, Out of 127 eels taken in the bays at Rugen, in the 
Baltic, I found 61 or 44} per cent. males, while at Wismar, 
on the Danish coast, the males only constituted 11 per cent. 
Whether these facts have any connection with the discovery 
of the hitherto unknown spawning places of the eels, it is 
to be hoped that further observations will determine. 

When Cattie, in his already cited work, gives it as a de- 
termined fact that the eels wander into deep water here, in 
order to let their generative organs attain maturity, which | 
happens in six or eight weeks, and that the old male and fe- 
male eels, after the reproductive act, die, according to my 
knowledge; there are wanting observations which will give 
this a scientific foundation. What Von Siebold and Jacoby | 
only state as probable appear to him (Cattie) to have become 
already established facts, 

As far as the distinction between male and female eels by 
external characters is concerned, the eels sent to me, some 
time in November, from the coast of Schleswig showed so 

eat difference in color that their sender, the fish-master 

inkleman, was able to decide without difficulty between | 
males and females, 
specially brown coloration, while the females, in addition to 
greater size, almost without exception exhibited a dull steel- 
gray color. Among the males were found many specimens 
of 17 45 inches in length, which I was careful to note be- 
cause Syrski had only found the size of 16 4-5 inches. In 


Comacchio, according to Jacoby, a specimen of 18 4-5 | 


inches had been found. 
JACOBY’S TOUR TO COMACCHIO IN 1877, AND HIS CONCLU- 


The former were distinguished by a/| that they had been caught at sea. 


STREAM. 


FOREST AND 





| by this those eels which do not migrate, but which remain 
| through the whole year feeding in the lagoons. They in- 
| clude, however, under this name, eels of two kinds—the 
| sterile females already described, and the eels which are not 
yet ripe, as well as the normal females and supposed males, 


| whose period of migration is somewhat remote. 
cumstance is a cause of much difficulty to the investigator. '® 
| ‘The studies on the second point to be solved were of 
special interest, viz., the determination of the presence and 
the behavior of eels with organs of Syrski, at Comacchio. I 
ean answer this question very briefly, since among 1,200 
specimens examined by me at the fishing stations and at the 
| so-called eel factories (with the exception of the largest speci- 


five per cent. with the organ of Syrski; of the eels under 15 
inches in length (45 centimeters) on an average there were 20 
per cent., so that the conclusions as to their abundance were 
very similar to those at Trieste, where the fish market is sup- 
plied, for the greater part, with eels from Chioggia, and to a 
less extent with those from Comacchio. 

“In Comacchio the largest eels with the organ of Syrski, 
which I have observed, were about 17 inches (48 centimeters) 
in length, the smallest about 9 inches (24 centimeters). All 
of these were found among the eels taken during their migra- 
tion to the sea, and, like ‘the females, were found with 
stomachs completely empty or slightly filled with a slimy 
substance. It was impossible to find in any specimen a more 
advanced development of the Syrskian organ than in those 
examined in summer at Trieste. 

‘‘With reference to the third question undertaken by me, 
which relates to the actual kernel of the eel question, that is, 
the possibility of obtaining the eels which have migrated out 
to sea, in order to obtain in this manner the sexually mature 
milters and spawners, I have been unable to obtain any results. 
I have, so far as my opportunities permitted, left no stone 
unturned to gain its solution. I went out to sea from Mag- 
navacea and from Codigora, on Chioggian vessels, and many 
times have fished myself, and have stimulated the fishermen 
by offers of reward to endeavor to obtain eels at sea, but I 
am forced to the conclusion that with the ordinary means 
this cannot be done. 

“Intelligent gray-headed fisherman of Chioggia, who by 
means of their fishing apparatus know this part of the 
Adriatic as well as they know their own pockets, have 
assured me that throughout their entire lives they have never 
caught a grown-up river eel in the sea at any distance from 
the coast. The eels which were brought to me at Mannbach 
as having been caught in the sea, and which I found to be 
the ordinary females, or eels with the Syrskian organ, were 
either from localities close to the ‘shore where they are not 
rare, or were taken in the Palotta canal. There was no lack 
of attempts at deception. Fishermen took eels from the 
shore with them in order to be able, on their return, to claim 
In the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the coast they are, as it has been stated, in the 
spring-time not rare, and there are not the slightest differ- 
ences between these and the eels of the lagoons. I found 
both females and eels with the organ of Syrski with their 


| reproductive organs in the same immature condition as in 


Comacchio; evidently they had just come through the Palotta 
canal from the lagoon into the sea. A certain distance, 
perhaps one or two marine miles from the coast, every trace 


SIONS. | is lost of the adult eels which wander by the many thous- 


“In the fall of 1877,” writes Jacoby, ‘‘I undertook a jour- | 


ney from Trieste, by va of Ravenna, to Comacchio; con- | 
of the questions to be solved by my own | 


vinced of the difficult. 
previous labors, I had no great hopes of finding sexually im- 
mature eels, either gravid females or mature males. My 
highest aim was at the beginning to determine the following 
points: (1) Whether evidences of preparation for breeding | 
might not be found in the eels which were wandering in the | 
fall toward the sea; (2) to what extent eels with the origin of 
Syrski could be found participating in this migration; (3) as | 
far as possible to obtain eels from the sea at a distance from 
the coast in order to compare their organs of reproduction 
with those of the eels in the lagoons. 

“In determining the answers to the first two questions I 
was able to make some new and interesting discoveries, but | 
with regard to the latter, my most diligent efforts were abso- | 
lutely fruitless, 

“TI found that the eels when migrating to the sea in the 


and into the sea. 
| sight, it is easily understood when the character of the fishing 
apparatns is considered; the nets are those used in the cap- 
ture of lobsters, and are worked over the bottom; they have 
meshes much too large to hold the eels, or, when they are 
small-meshed, they do not reach the bottom. The problem 
can only be solved by using apparatus constructed especially 
for the purpose.” 

The economical value of the eel as a food fish has been 
well established, and it is now greatly sought after for intro- 
duction into the localities where, for some physical or other 
reason, itis unknown. The advantages as summed up by 
a German writer, are, first, that an eel will live and grow in 
any water, however warm, and whatever be the general 
character of the bottom, though it prefers the latter when 
muddy and boggy; second, the cel requires no special food, 
but devours anything, living or dead; it is an excellent 
scavenger, feeding upon dead fish, crabs, etc., as well as 
upon any living prey it can secure; third, but few conditions 





fall took no food. In many hundreds examined by me, 
caught during their movement, I found stomach and _intes- | 
tines entirely empty; that the eels during their migrations eat | 
nothing is also known to all fishermen and watermen of 
Camacchio. At the same time, the eels which remained in | 
the lagoons were more or less filled with food, not only those 
which were not sufficiently mature to migrate, but also a 
breed of eels which never goes to the sea, but remains 
throughout its entire life in the lagoons. 

“There may be found in Comacchio, and doubtless every- | 
where where eels live in great numbers in brackish water 
along the coast, a peculiar group of eels which, as far as I 
could determine, consists entirely of sterile females. These 
female eels with ovaries present a very peculiar phenomenon; 
when they are opened one finds instead of the well-known | 
yellowish-white, very fatty, cuff-shaped organ, a thin, 
scummy, slightly folded membrane, not at all fatty, often as 
transparent as glass, and of about the same proportional size 
as the so-called cuff-shaped organ. When this membrane is 
examined under the microscope there may be seen in it eggs 
very transparent in appearance, with yolk dots absent or 
with yolk dots very small and few. This organ appears to | 
be an abnormally-developed ovary, incapable of fertilization. 
These sterile females, which I found of all sizes, even up to 
the length of 27 inches, present all of the acknowledged fe- | 
male characters in great prominence and in an exaggerated | 
degree; the snout is broader, and often, especially at the tip 
of the under jaw, extraordinarily broad; the dorsal fins are, 
on the average, higher; the eyes are much smaller, especially 
in large specimens, and the coloring is clearer; the back of a 
clearer green and the belly yellower than in the normal 
female. The flesh of these sterile females has a very deli- 
cate flavor, and quite different from that of other eels. I 
Was quite astonished at the fine flavor when I tasted them for 
the first time in Comacchio. The flesh, as the expression | 
goes, melts upon the tongue. It is even possible to distin- 
guish them while tyne feeling them with the hand, their | 
soft bodies being very different from the hard, solid, muscu- 
lar flesh of the others. 

“In Comacchio these eels are called ‘Pasciuti.’ Coste | 
called them ‘Prescetti,’ and defined them to be those eels | 
which had not become ripe, but which were at least a pound 
m weight. The name ‘Priscetti’ is, however, very incorrect, 


as I have become convinced by questioning the fish inspec- ' 
tors and by hearing the conversations of the fishermen. | 


| is lett out. 


can interfere with its development, and it grows with very 
reat rapidity, being marketable at the age of three years; 
ourth, the young, on account of their hardiness, can be 
transported in a crowded condition, and to any distance, 
with very little risk of destruction. These considerations 
are, in the main, well established, and there is no question, 
but that the eel can be introduced in many waters to advan- 
tage, supplementing the earlier inhabitants. It has been 
planted in the waters of the upper lakes and the Mississippi 
River; in the latter they have reached an advanced develop- 
ment. It is, however, a very undesirable inmate of rivers in 


which fish are taken by means of gill nets, the destruction | 


of shad and herring in the waters of the Susquehanna and 
others further South being enormous. It is not unfrequent 


catch consists simply of heads and backbones, the remainder 
being devoured by myriads of eels in the short time the net 


special delicacy, and are found emptied at the vent and com- 





19 It has been noticed by many early writers that there are certain 


p. 663. The latter called this variety ‘‘Grasaal,’’ or grass-eel, and 
spoke of its yellowish green coloration and the soft, delicious flesh. 
Strange enough, both these writers spoke of the sharper snout of this 
eel, and Risso, who founded upon it another species, Anguilla 
acutirostris, described it as brackish above and silvery below. 


Comacchio. 


snouts. The following tables were prepared at Comacchia. A gives 


the total length of the body of the eel; b, the breadth of the snout | taste of carp. 


between the nasal tubes, in millimeters. 


A.—Sterile female or \C—Eels with supposed 











Pasciuti. B.—Normal female. male organs. 
| 
| 

a. db. a. | b. a b. 
I} 508 10 1 er I oe ee 
II} 480 85 | | 47 | 7 II 480 | 6 
Ill | 458 10 Im | 45 | 9 I | 470 6 
IV | 443 S2°). 3" | tose IV 445 5 
V| 4% 8.5 | Vi | 45 6 Vv 42 | 5 
VI} 408 8 | VI | 7 6 VI 408 | 5 
vo | 30 «| ut | a vir | 3% | 5 





‘Pasciuto’ means ‘pastured,’ and the fishermen understand | 


This cir- | 


mens, which are always females), I found on an average of | 


Strange as this problem appears at first | 


| that when a gill-net is hauled up, the greater part of the | 


The spawning shad are considered by them a | 


| eels which never come to the sea—Risso, in his ‘‘Histoire Naturelle,” | 
| tome 3, p. 198, and 8. Nilsson, in his ‘“‘Scandinavisk Fauna,” tome 4, | 


hese 

| descriptions apply in every particular to the non-migratory eel at | 
Jacoby remarks that all the sterile females brought to | 

him under the name “‘Pasciuti,’’ were distinguished by their broad | 
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pletely gutted of the ovaries. Sometimes the shad, appar- 
| ently full, is found to contain several cels of considerable 
size. They do not seem to be very destructive of living fish 
of any magnitude, although the young fry are devoured with 


gusto. Soa te CU ae Rea se ga 


Tue INDIANA FisH AND GAME AssoctaTION have elected 
Samuel E. Williams, President; Charles M. Walker, Vice- 
President; Alex. C. Jameson, Secrétary, and Harry C. Hollo- 
way, Treasurer. John A. Finch, B. W. Langdon and John 
Colman were appointed a committee to prepare amendments 
to the existing fish and game laws for submission to the next 
Legislature, and a committee was appointed to distribute 
throughout the State circulars setting forth the object of the 
association. A committee was also appointed to secure the 
incorporation of the association, A resolution offered by 
Mr. Finch was adopted requesting the trustees of Purdue 
University, at Lafayette, Ind., to provide a model fish pond 
for the benefit of the people.of the State. The association 
decided that nothing more could be done toward preventing 
the destruction of fish by the dynamite fiends, until all amend- 
ments to the existing laws could be secured and rigidly en- 
forced through local associations. The association then 
adjourned until the second Tuesday in January, 1883. 
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THE CALIFORNIA LAND-LOCKED SALMON. 


THE Watsonville, Cal., Pajaronian recently stated that 

large numbers of salmon were being taken in the streams 
in that vicinity, and that they clearly differed from the ordi- 
nary coast or river salmon. The fishes were described as being 
much more slender in form than the latter, with finer scales, 
peculiar spots, etc. The editor of the Sacramento Bee for- 
warded the item to Hon. B. B. Redding, State fish commis- 
sioner, with a request that he would favor the readers of the 
Bee with his opinion in regard to the identity of these fishes, 
in response to whicli he writes as follows: 

Eprrors Bee: Yours, with the extract from the Pajaronian, 
duly received. In answer I would say: Jordon and Gilbert, of 
the Smithsonian Institute, were here in 1880 gathering statis- 
tics of fish and fisheries for the census. They made a careful 
examination, and so far there have been found five varieties 
of salmon on the Pacific coast. Sacramento River salmon 
spawn in August and September, while those that come into 
the San Joaquin probably spawn at an earlier period, for the 
reason that the eggs are ripe earlier in the fish taken from the 
San Joaquin than those taken from the Sacramento. The 
salmon of the short coast rivers is one of these five varieties. 
It ascends these short streams during the heavy rains, or after 
the first rains of winter break the bars at the mouth of rivers, 
and reaches as high as it can into the pastures and meadows 
of the Coast Range, and there spawns and immediately returns 
to the ocean. In quality it does not compare with the salmon 
of the Sacramento River; it is not so good when fresh; neither 
is it so good when canned. When canned and sent abroad it 
injures the reputation of the Sacramento River fish. In the 
San Francisco market it is called trout or salmon trout, but it 
is a true salmon. ; 

Land-locked salmon have been put into the Pajaro River, 
and also into the lakes of Salinas Valley, and probably have 
increased in number's. A person familiar with the Sacramento 
River salmon and the salmon of the coast streams could as 
readily tell one from the other as you could tell a European 
from a Chinaman or a negro. If the fish taken in the Pajaro 
have five black spots about the size of buckshot on the oper- 
| culum or gill-cover, it is certain they are land-locked salmon. 
If the people taking any strange or peculiar fish in any part 
of the State would send one of them to me I would take it to 
the Academy of Sciences and have its species determined, 
and ascertain what particular fish it is. I hardly think it 
probable that land-locked salmon in the Pajaro have become 
sO numerous that they can be taken in large — and 
the probability is that the fish mentioned in the Pajaronian 
is the ordinary coast stream salmon. It would be difficult to 
tell what a fish is by a newspaper description. Ordinarily the 
particular marks which distinguish different varieties of fish 
are the last things to be noticed. 

Once before a committee of the Legislature an old fisher- 
man from Collinsville stated to the committee that he had 
fished for twenty-eight years on the Sacramento, in fact, he 
had done nothing else since he came to California in 1849 but 
fish on the Sacramento; that he was entirely familiar with 
the appearance and habits of the salmon; that he was satis- 
fied he himself had caught several millions of them; he felt 
certain that they spawned on the sand bars about the mouth 
of the San Joaquin and Sacramento. When asked by one of 
the committee if he thought he was familiar with — 
about the appearance of the salmon and its structure, he sai 
yes, as he had opened and cleaned hundreds of thousands of 
them. Then the chairman of the committee asked him if he 
could tell how many fins the fish had, counting the tail as a 
fin. The old fisherman confessed that he could not; that it 
had not occurred to him to count them. 

I state this to illustrate to you how difficult it would be for 
me to tell a fish by a newspaper description. 


B. B, REDDING. 


THE RAINBOW TROUT. 


I have noticed items in your valuable paper at various 
times in regard to our California brook, or rainbow trout. 
Being engaged in raising a species, which I believe to be the 
rainbow trout, and having had but a short experience with 
them—a little less than three years—I am anxious to get more 
information concerning them. If all who are engaged in rais- 
ing or intending to raise fish, were posted in regard to their 
rapid growth, and knew how readily they adapt themselves 
to waters of different temperatures and to food of different 
kinds, it would check to some extent the rage for carp, and 
increase the demand for trout. 

The fact that thousands of their eggs can be procured and 
| sent to any part of the country with safety, at a light cost, 
and that they can then be hatched and are ready for use 
within six or eight months, render them more desirable than 
the carp. It is well known that carp eggs cannot be shipped, 
and that only a few of these fish can be procured by any one 
——. Then it requires two years after stocking your pond 

or them to begin to increase. Consequently, as you see, I 
| would be feasting on trout two years before you would get a 
e also have another advantage. It is not 
| necessary to draw the water from the pond in order to catch 

the trout, while it is necessary to do so to catch the carp. 

Still another point in favor of the trout, they are superior in 

flavor. The langer fish are equally as fine flavored as the 
| smaller ones. Persons recently from the Eastern States pro- 
| nounce my trout superior in flavor to the Eastern brook trout. 
| The rainbow trout are not so particular about their food as 
the Eastern brook trout. They eat bread crumbs greedily. 

I have found in the contents of their stomachs leaves and 
| weeds that grow in the lake, which I think must have been 
| taken from choice, because there were more than they neces- 
| sarily would have’ swallowed in capturing their food. In 

order to show how rapidly the rainbow trout will grow, I will 

relate my experience with them. In mber, 1879, I 
| stocked a lak mtaining forty-five acres 





with 2, 
8} fish, hauling them in barrels a distance of forty miles. I caught 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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them from the head waters of Pitt River. They were from 
one and a half to ten inches in length. As there were no fish 
of any kind in the lake, and no enemies of consequence, and 
an abundance of suitable food, they had nothing to do but 
to grow. Nothing more was seen of them. till April, 1880. 
They could then occasionally be seen feeding during the 
summer. In September following I placed 1, more in the 
lake. This lot were from two to five inches in length. 

Their next appearance was in April, 1881, just nineteen 
months from the time the first fish were deposited in the lake. 
They then began to ascend a small stream, which empties 
into the lake, for the purpose of spawning. To my great sur- 
prise I found them measuring from fourteen to twenty inches 
in length, and some of them vers four pounds. This was 
so satisfactory that I concluded to experiment still further 
with them, and try to hatch some artificially. I took near 
20,000 eggs and placed them in hatching boxes in a buildin 
over a stream of water. During the night the dam broke an 
left the eggs high and dry. T ing they would be killed 
in a few minutes, I paid no further attention to them. Six 
days after, on examining the eggs, I found them moist and 
looking healthy—the floor of the building being damp and 
cool had prevented them from spoiling. I then emptied them 
into the stream. In about six weeks I found many hundreds 
of them had hatched. 

I simply mention this to show how hardy they are. After 
spawning they returned to the lake and began to feed on 
grasshoppers. 

My method of feeding them is original as far as I know. At 
the southern boundary of the e is an old gravel bar, 
thrown up by an extinct lake or ocean. This bar is about 
half a oll wide by three miles in length. Its only production 
is weeds of various sorts and innumerable grasshoppers, of a 
local, harmless species, with indifferent wings. They do not 
travel. Thesecollect along the edge of the water in great 
quantities, and to all ——— will furnish an inexhausti- 
ble supply of food for all time to come. To feed the fish then, 
it is only necessary to walk or ride close to the edge of the 
lake for about a quarter of a mile, when the grasshoppers will 
hop into the water by thousands. There is always a breeze 
from the South at this season of the year, which carries them 
“out to sea.” As soon as they are out afew feet from shore 
the fish, which are lying a short distance out expecting them, 
make a rush, frequently throwing their broad purple sides 
into full view, and making the water boil for nearly a quarter 
of a mile. With such fo they soon recovered from the ex- 
hausted condition in which they left the spawning bed. From 
this time their growth was very rapid. Those that would have 
weighed from three to three and half pounds, on leaving 
the spawning grounds in May, weighed from five to six and a 
quarter pounds about the Ist of October. As near as I can 
estimate, trout eighteen months old average from one and a 
quarter to one and a half pounds. I shall be pleased to corres- 
pond with parties who are raising 
ascertain if possible if they will subsist on vegetable food. 
It isreported that the trout of Pyramid Lake, Nevada, feed 
on a species of moss whic we in the lake. It is also re- 
ported that the trout of GooseLake, when confined, eat boiled 
wheat and rice. I do not know these reports to be true. 

H. Woopson. 

Fort Bidwell, Modoc County, Cal. 


RIGHTS OF FISHCULTURISTS. 


LAW of Connecticut provides that “Every person, who 

shall enter on the land of another, for the purpose of tak- 

ing fish from any private pond or stream therein, after the 

owner or occupant of such land, pond, or stream shall have 

sted a notice adjacent thereto, forbidding such entry, shall, 

in addition to the damages for such entry, forfeit to such 
owner or occupant, one hundred dollars.” 

An interesting case has just been decided in Waterbury, 
Conn., which may prove interesting to our readers, and per- 
haps serve as a precedent in other cases of trespass upon pri- 
vate ponds. Therefore we give the opinion of the judge in 
full. 

H. H. Peck vs. Elijah Mallory, action to recover a statutory 
penalty of $100 for fishing in the plaintiff's private pond., This 
complaint came before Henry I. Boughton, Esq., justice of the 

eace, and was ably contested on the part of the plaintiff by 
Webster & O'Neil and on the part of the defendant by Judge 
Cowell. The following written opinion was delivered by 
Justice Boughton: 
OPINION. 

The principal points of contention in the case before me 
were: 

1. That the court had no jurisdiction of the subject matter 
of the action. 

2. That notices were not posted as required by law. 

8. That there was no sufficient proof that the defendant 
entered on the land for the purpose of taking fish. 

4. That it did not appear from the evidence that the plain- 
tiff was the owner or occupant of the pond within the mean- 
ing of the statute. 

irst—This seems a very strongly marked action on a statute 
to recover a debt as a penalty for ing in the plaintiff's pri- 
vate pond. The allegations in the complaint are: That notices 
were posted; that the defendant broke and entered for the 
purpose of taking fish; that, by force of the statute in such 
case provided, the plaintiff is entitled to recover. There is no 
claim here for an injury to the plaintiff's possession, nor for 
common law damages. Our statute provides that action may 
be brought where either the plaintiff or defendant resides. 
This is the general rule. There may be two or three excep- 
tions, like ejectment, trespass to land, and summary process; 
but certainly the action is not one of the exceptions. 

Second.—The second point of resistance was: That notices 
were not posted as required by law. If the owner should post 
notices on the first day of January and these notices should 
be immediately torn down, and on the first day of the follow- 
ing January a stranger should fish, without any notice that 
the Pe were a private fishery, whether the penalt 
could be coliected in such a case as this would be doubtful. 
The plaintiff would seem to be within the letter of the statute, 
but still, I am hardly inclined to think he would be within the 
spirit. On the other hand, if notices were properly posted, 
and were immediately torn down, and immediately there- 
after a stranger should fish, could it be successfully contended 
that, because the notices were not there or that the stranger 
did not see them, the owner would be without the protection 
of thislaw? I think not. In this case, however, although 
there was some negative testimony from the neighbors, that 
they had not seen the notices, and some of them thought they 
would have seen them if they were there, still there was the 
very positive evidence that a notice was on the bulkhead on 
the day in question, and that other notices were seen on the 
premises adjacent to the pond at different times during the 

receding year, and, indeed, during the three preceding years. 

should compelled to find from this evidence that suffi- 

cient notices had been pp and that the law on this point 
had been complied with. 

Third.—The third point presented for the consideration of 
the court was, whether the defendant entered upon the land 
in question for the purpose of taking fish from the said pond. 
The evidence was that the defendant and another man started 
out ther in the morning and went to ‘‘Slade’s pond;” that 
this other man fished in the pond until about 10 o’clock A. M., 
the defendant remaining with him; that the defendant then 
said, ‘‘Let us go down to Oakville and see what luck we shall 
have there;” that they went to Oakville, where holes were cut 
through the ice on the pond in question, and the other man 
fished until 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
said that he sat upon the bank during all this time, except 
that on one occasion he took out a fish which had been caught 
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The defendant himself | 


the rainbow trout, and | 


| 











on one of the lines; that he did this to help the other man. 
[It is to be noted here that the defendant did not make this 
admission until after the plaintiff had produced evidence that 
the defendant was seen oe up through the ice.] Both 
parties went away together about 4 o’clock with quite a string 
of fish. I think I should be justified in finding from this evi- 
dence that the defendant aided, abetted and assisted this 
other man in taking fish from the pond in question. I need 
not SS Se = — that the ee —— be 
equally liable with this other man to pay the penalty pro- 
vied by statute. ae Sinaia 

Fourth—The fourth point, andthe one which presented to 
me the most serious difficulty, was as to the plaintiff’s title to 
the pond in question. Four years since the company, by vote 
of its directors, authorized its secretary to lease. ‘There was 
no limitation of the secretary’s power to, nor of, the time for 
which the lease was to be given. The secretary did lease for 
one year from January 1. [This lease was in writing.] With- 
out any new vote of the directors the secretary leased verbally 
for a second year, and then again for a third year, and the 
plaintiff paid the company for this occupancy usually in July. 
About the first of January last the plaintiff asked if he could 
have the pond for another year, and the secretary said yes. 
The aren certainly would not be permitted to dispute the 
plaintiff's title during the first three years; during this time 
the plaintiff was without question the occupant of the pond. 
He claims to be in possession now, under color of right. I am 
inclined to think the plaintiff is lawfully the oecupant of that 
pond by virtue of his understanding with the secretary; but 
whether he was lawfully the occupant of that pond or not 
seems to make no difference; he was in possession under a 
claim or right, and is just as much entitled to the protection of 
the law against a stranger as any other disseizor. A thief may 
lawfully maintain his possession against every one except the 
true owner. 

Much was said in the argument about this statute being 
penal, and that a strict construction should be placed on it. 

I am aware that, in times gone by, the waters of this State 
were thought to be a free fishery; but that this doctrine of free 
fishery could never strictly be applied to any but public navi- 
gable waters. Of late, however, a large share of the time of 
the Legislature is taken up with the protection of fishculture 
I think, therefore, it may be said with truth that it is a rule 
of public policy in Connecticut to protect the propagation 
and culture of fish. And therefore a likeral construction 
should be placed upon all acts of the Legislature for the pur- 
pose of furthering the objects in view. 

This brings me to say, therefore, that I am constrained to 
hold, that the plaintiff is entitled to recover the penalty pro- 
vided by law, viz., the sum of $100. 








WHAT MIGHT “SLICKENS” BE?—The Gridley, Cal., 
Herald says: ‘Feather River is freer from sli¢kens than it 
has been for many years, and the water is rapidly assuming 
the clearness of the Sacramento as seen during low water 
north of Colusa. Fish are also becoming plentiful in the 
streams. The first salmon seen in it for nine years made its 
appearance near the Thresher slough last Friday afternoon. 
It was a good sized one, and would weigh not less than twenty 

ounds. Catfish are also becoming plentiful in it, and we 

ear of several parties catching trout in the stream during the 

ast month. If the stream can be kept rid of slickens it will 

ecome one of the most popular pleasure resorts in the State.” 
It may be that slickens eat the salmon, and. if so, why don’t 
they shoot them? Or do slickens come down and drink up all 
the water and leave the salmon to dry up? [If so, then shoot- 
ing would remedy this. The Herald does not state how large 
the slickens grow, nor just how they destroy the fish. Per- 
haps after all Slickens is a weed that fills the streams so that 
asalmon cannot pass through between the stems. In vain 
we have appealed to the dictionary in the absence of any per- 
son speaking the California language. O, what can the 
slickens be-e-e? O, what can the slickens be? 
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FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 

April 18, 19, 20 and 2i—New York, Sixth Annual Bench Show of the 
Westminster Kennel Club. Entries close April 3. Chas. Lincoln, 
Superintendent. 

ay 9, 10,11 and 12—Boston, Mass. Third Bench Show of the Massa- 
chusetts Kennel Club. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent; E. E. Hardy, 
Secretary Exhibition Committee, P. O. Box 1798, Boston. Entries 


close April 22. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
September—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Prairie 
Chickens. Jos. H. Dew, Columbia, Tenn., Secretary. 
December—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Quail, 
Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 





PITTSBURG BENCH SHOW. 


S was foreshadowed in our report last week, the Pitts- 
burg show proved a wonderful success. Not only were 
the entries in excess of those of any former show, but the 
uality of the animals exhibited was greatly superior. In 
act, we do not remember a show where the percentage of 
good ones was so high as here. The hall was crowded nearly 
all the time, often uncomfortably so, and the result finan- 
cially was a most gratifying success. Although Thursday was 
rainy and very disagreeable, we could not see that it made 
much difference in the attendance. Even the ladies donned 
their waterproofs and turned out in goodly numbers to see 
and admire the beautiful animals that were here displayed. 
It was very aggravating to witness the bright smiles from 
“witching eyes,” and to listen to the endearing words from 
ruby lips that were lavishly bestowed upon the “lucky dogs,” 
who appeared to appreciate and thoroughly enjoy their “day.” 
Much of the success of the show is due to the indefatigable 
labors of Mr. Chas. Lincoln; that his efforts were appreciated 
the many words of praise from the members of the associa- 
tion, as well as the more substantial testimonial presented him 
abundantly attest. The officers and members of the society 
were unsparing of their time and money, and fairly earned 
their abundant success. We have often heard the sportsmen 
of the “Iron City” extolled for their generous hospitality, 
but can truly say that the half had not been told. More 
enial whole-souled gentlemen it has never been our good 
vee to meet, and we shall long remember with pleasure 
the ved, pleasant associations connected with our sojourn 
here. The old City Hall in which the show was held is well 
calculated for the purpose; it has been renovated and greatly 
improved since last year, new windows have beeu put in and 
it has been newly painted and frescoed, electric lights were 
introduced especially for this occasion, and the animals could 
be seen nearly as well in the evening as by day. Many of the 
stalls were tastefully draped and decorated, and this added 
much to their appearance. 

On Wednesday evening a very interesting meeting of the 
association was held, at which a large number of gentlemen 
from all ps of the country were present. Gen. Sweitzer, in 
behalf of the members of the association, in a very happy 
speech, presented to Major Taylor a beautiful and ly 

of elegant design and exquisite workmanship as a tes- 
timonial of their high esteem for him as a gentleman and a 
judge. The major was taken completely by surprise, and 
could scarcely command langu in which to reply, but in a 
few well chosen, heart-felt words, gy ob oe his t for 
this elegant token of esteem. Col. Goddard, of Zanesville, 
0., e afew remarks, which were warmly applauded, ex- 





pavive of his appreciation of the kind attentions which had 


en shown him by the members of the association; he also 4 


handsomely complimented Judge Taylor. Several other gen- 
—. eee in = same en wes sie 

r. Gregg, the president, gave a short history of the socie 
stating that at the first meeting in 1871 they held a dog shoe 
in connection with their poultry show, at which only three 
dogs were exhibited; the next one, he remarked, was much 
better, as they had six. He then warmly eulogized Mr. Chas, 
Lincoln, and paid a high compliment to his ability asa man- 
ager, which was enthusiasticall Bag pe A vote of thanks 
was unanimously tendered to Mr. Jas. Watson, for the impar- 
tial and very satisfactory manner in which he had discharged 
his duties as judge of the non-sporting classes. Mr. Watson 
made a few remarksin reply, wien the meeting adjourned and 
a brief time was devoted to social converse, which all appeared 
to thoroughly enjoy, and when the final good nights were 
spoken, the wish was universally expressed that all might 
meet at next ro show. Several protests were handed in, 
but none of them were sustained except in special class PP, 
Count Bendigo was protested as having been purchased before 
the Excelsior Kennel was formed, and was pronounced ineli- 
gible by the committee. 
_ It was nearly 11 o’clock when Major Taylor commenced 
judging. 

CHAMPION ENGLISH SETTER Docs were a capital lot, each 
one of them well worthy the pride of place. As they were 
led around the ring for inspection one of the owners whispered 
to us that he was beaten ‘ thunder.” A glance st the other 
competitors showed that all were of one mind and when the 
blue ribbon was given to the beautiful son of Pride of the 
Border, there was not a dissentant voice. Mr. B. F. Wilson’s 
ap although too fat, is a well put together animal with lots 
of bone and muscle, and we have no doubt is possessed of 
great endurance. Mack Laverack, owned by Snellenburg 
and Loyd, has but just returned from a long and hard cam- 
paign in the field and consequently was lacking in that beauty 
of coat and feather generally considered of vital importance 
upon the bench. He is a very well formed animal, anda good 
looking one as well as a first-class fielder. We shall long re- 
member his magnificent high-headed point at Grand Junction 
last December, while running his heat with Foreman. Mr. 





H. Bailey Harrison’s Dick Laverack, own brother to Mack, but | 


one litter older, is also a good one. He has also left the most 
of his coat and feather among the briers. He had the mis- 
fortune to get a hot cinder in his eye while on his journey, 
causing him to droop his head, which detracted from his ap- 
pearance. Thunder, the winner, was shown in the very pink 
of condition, except that he was a trifle too fat; his feather is 
something wonderful to see, that upon his tail almost reach- 
ing the ground. That Thunder is a good stock dog as well asa 
bench show winner, a glance at the dozen of his progeny that 
are exhibited here shows conclusively. Although he has been 
the recipient of many honors upon the bench, we consider him 
well deserving of all that he has won, and doubt if there is to- 
day a better Laverack in the world. In the bitch class there 
were three good ones. Peep o’ Day, who was awarded the 
prize, Petrel II. and Fairy II. Vixen II. was clearly over- 
matched. We were somewhat surprised that Major Taylor, 
who has heretofore in making his awards shown so decided a 
preference for the Laverack type, should pass by such good 
representatives of this type as Petrel II. and Fairy II., and 
pice Peep above them. Although Petrel II. is the best Laverack 

itch that we have ever seen, and we fully expected to see her 
win, we must say that Peep o’ Day is nearer the type that we 
prefer. We consider her a grand one. Although not in good 
condition she has a gamy, stylish look that is very taking, and 
her owner may well be proud of her and her achievements, 
as she has not only repeatedly taken the highest honors upon 
the bench, but is a Field Trials winner as well, having won 
first in the National Trials all-aged stake at Grand Junction 
last December. 

ENGLISH SETTERS were a grand lot, with scarcely a poor 
one among them. In the dog class Plantagenet was deserv- 
edly given first. Heis very near our ideal, and we know of 
no — that we had rather possess. We were very much 

leased with him at the Field Trials on Robbins’ Island last 

all, and pronounced him the best young dog that we had 
everseen. Should his mature form fulfill the promise he now 

ives, we shall look to see him take high rank—if not the 
Gne--centne the canine celebrities of the day. Foreman, 
his half brother, was placed next. He is not so well put to- 
gether as Plantagenet, but a very good one. We could 
scarcely make yg nd mind just how to place Foreman, Lon- 
don, Belton II., Belton III., Lightning, Chancellor, Neige and 
Crack, and were glad that the onerous task devolved upon 
other hands. Prairie Storm was also a good one, except for 
his curly coat. Royal Gladstone was a fair animal, but sadly 
out of condition. e also liked the little Acme, but he was 
too young and undeveloped to compete with the cracks in 
this class. We were disappointed in Darkie. He is plainly 
no show animal. He is a grand one in the field, and looks a 
goer and a stayer, and we have no doubt would nick well 
with — of the finely-formed bitches that lack bone and 
muscle. 

In the bitch class Belle’s Pride was decidedly the best, and 
fully deserved the pride of place. We liked both Dolly Day 
and Minerva for second place better than Gertrude; in fact, 
there were several that we thought full as good as her. Lady 
Bird, although rather too small, was very well put together, 
and we fully hoe, pera to see her placed. Lass 0’ Gowrie, al- 
though a capital bitch, was in such condition that we did not 
think she deserved mention. She was protested as havin, 
mange, but as the veteri who was consulted pronounce 
her free from it, of course the protest could not be sustained. 
She was only a short time from a hard campaign in the field, 
and had not had time to get in condition. Mr. Donner’s 
Belle was in splendid condition, and would have uncomfort- 
ably crowded the winner of first place, but she was taken 
with a very severe attack of pneumonia while on her journey, 
and, in spite of every effort to save her, she died. Twilight, 
although a little beefy and a bit coarse, we liked very well. 
Blanche was also a good one. Had she had good feather she 
would have looked much better. Altogether this was a splen- 
did class. Next came the : 


Pure LAVERACKS.—Don Juan was given first, as he was much 
the best one. He hasa deal of quality, and is very well put 
together. _We liked Prince Laverack for second place, 
although Fairy Prince is arare good one, yet he is a trifle 
coarse and has not the thoroughbred look of Prince Laverack. 
He will undoubtedly be heard from again, as he is not yet 
mature. We fancied his action while moving round the ring 
the best of the lot. Royal Blue was not in first rate con- 
dition. He has a beautiful head and a wonderful = He 
will also improve, as he is not yet two years old. dershot 
was in very — show condition, which was too much of @ 
handicap in this company. In the bitch class we were again 
— i We had Petrel III., a grand one, down for first, 
and Pearl for second, but the positions were reversed. Pearl 
is'a very handsome animal, with a gamy, stylish look, and 4 
deal of quality, but she is a trifle sway-backed, and though in 
fair condition, could not compare with Petrel, who was in 
capital form. 'Next to these two we preferred Pet Laverack. 

e own that we were prejudiced in her’favor, as we retain 
a lively recollection of her winning ways while at the field 
trials. She was sadly off in coat and feather, as she has been 
hunted all the season.’ Lu Laverack, her litter sister, is also 4 

one. Peeress, although she had just weaned her pu 
fat, yet she showed many good points, 
deserved all she got. 

In the dog puppy class four brothers carried off the princi- 
pal honors, and justly, as they were grand ones. Blue Stone 
vias & bathe tes beet oe, altho Royal Sultan was nearly as 








good. Royal Lothair and St. Julien were not quite up to the oJ 
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ers, yet they were good ones. We also fancied Acme. He 
ae Znality, especially in head, and we shall be surprised 
if he does not turn out a good one. Monte Christo is also a 
one. Cotton looks as though he might make a good, 
serviceable one when mature. 

The bitches were a good lot, with several very fine ones. 
Carrie J. carried all before her. Although a trifle legey and 
a little slack in loin, she isa very stylish, gamy-looking bitch. 
and when fully developed will undoubtedly be a stunner. If 
Josephine had as good a loin as Princess Alice we should have 
preferred her for second place. Alice is avery d one, with 
capital loin and quarters. Her sister, Queen Maud, is also a 

one, although a bit too large. She has an immense chest 
and is well put together for so big a one. Rose Richmond is a 

good one. incess Warwick is too young to compete 
with these, but she will, no doubt, make a good one. Her coat 
is capital, Upon the whole, the English setter classes were 
the best that we have ever seen. 

CHAMPION IRISH SETTER DoaGs brought out three grand 
ones. Berkley was at his best, and, of course, the others 
had to stand aside. Chief was also in capital form, 
but he is not yet rood enough to wrest the laurels from 
his sire. We had hoped to see Biz come to the scratch 
in good form enough to win, as we believe him -to be the best 
Irish setter in the field that can be produced. Although he 
wasin very good condition, his coat and feather, owing to 
work in the field, was not at its best. 

In the bitch class Gussie was deservedly placed first. She is 
a large bitch, and was much too fat, and her coat and feather 
were not well grown; but she has oes head and is very well 
put together, with good quarters and legs, and is a grand one. 
Flora is also a very good little one of capital form; her coat is 
alittle too wavy. Poor old Lou! we pitied her. With her 
many years and numerous family cares she looked old and 

ay and wrinkled. It seemed almost a sacrilege to parade 
infirmities before the public, and to allow defeat to mar 
her heretofore unimpeachable record. 

The open class for dogs was a very good one. Larry, who 
captured first, was decidedly the best, although he has not 
shed his coat for a year, and it looked somewhat faded. Spy, 
who won second, has improved very much since we last saw 
him, and was in capital form. We fancied Raleigh for 
second place. Indeed, except in size, we thought him as good 
as any, as he is of capital form and was in splendid condition. 
Bragg is a good dog, with a grand loin and hind-leg and good 
color, but he lacks y aarp O’Leary was a fair animal. 
Flush we did not like; he is of good color and has a fair head, 
but he is sway-backed and too low at the shoulder. 

In the bitch class, Lady Clare is the best all-around Irish 
bitch that we have seen for a long time; she was deservedly 

laced first. We thought Reddie sure of second, as she is a 
beautiful animal,very well put together. She has a nice head 
and a good flat coat. She isin whelp, which detracts from 
her appearance, and there was not much to choose between 
her and Reeta, who secured the place. 
about as good as either, and Norah II. would undoubtedly 
have beaten all three with an added year. Lady Friend is too 
low forward and a trifle sway-backed. Floss is too blocky 
built for an Irish. 

In the puppy class Norah II. was first; she was decidedly 
the best. Bizora, the second winner, is a very pretty little 
thing; but more of the type of an English setter than Irish. 
We thought Netta, or Lardy Dah more worthy of the place. 

Gorpon Setrers.—This class was very small, only eight all 
told. In. the champion class, Mr. A. H. Moore’s Bob was 
placed first. He is a very good dog and in first rate condition. 
Jock is a well-formed animal; Rupert II. we liked better than 
his sire. Mona, the only entry in the champion bitch class, 
and she was absent. In the open class for dogs there was 
but one entry, Rupert III. He is rather an ordinary animal. 
There were only two in the bitch class; Lady Rapid is a very 
good one; we also liked Speed; althouzh small, shé is very 
pretty. in the puppy class, only Rose and Rupert III. put in 
anappearance. Rose, although very small was decidedly the 
best formed one; her color was also good. Rupert’s straight 
hind legs are much against him. 

POINTERS.—We were disappointed in the number of pointers 
exhibited; there were only thirty-four entries in the ten 
classes, and of these seven were absent. We expected to 
see a number of Mr. Orgill’s dogs present, but they are in Ten- 
nessee at work and it would have interfered too much with 
their field education to have taken them home in time to fit 








_ them for the bench. In the large champion class, King Bow 


was deservedly placed first. He is a very stylish looking liver 
and white, with good chest and loin, but rather thin in flesh. 
Donald was in grand show condition, but not quite up to the 
mark of a winner in first-class company. There was only one 
entry in the large champion bitch class, and she an ordinary 
animal. The same may be said of Duke, the only one present 
in the small champion dog class. Both of the entries in the 
small champion bitch class were absent. 

In the open class for large dogs only two were present; of 
these Don was much the best; he is a very powerful animal and 
a first class fielder. Hindo has a good head and neck but is 
too loosely built. The bitches in this class numbered only 
three. Marguirette was a very fair animal with good coat and 
color, but too round in the chest; she shows quality and was 
rightly placed. We fancied Olivette for second place as she 
showed a deal of quality and is a good one for her age. She 
has a good head and neck, a good coat of a capital color, 
good legs and feet and a — good tail. She is too long 
coupled and a bit leggy but will no doubt improve somewhat 
with age. Dolly was too fat to show well, although she ap- 
peared to be well formed. ‘ 

In the open class for small dogs Drake was much the best. 
From the end of his nose to his loin he is almost perfect. He 
is weak in loin and hindquarters. Bravo isa very nice looking 
one; he has a very good coat, a capital loin and quarters, and 
a good tail. Christmas Bill is a very well bred animal; he has 
a good loin, good legs and feet, and a splendid coat; his head 
is not first-class. In the bitch class Rill was the best. With 
the exception of a little too mueh length in loin she is all over 
a& good one. Luck is very near as good and should have had 
second, although her round chest is against her. Lill is a fair 

but too stocky built; her sister Fan has a better 
formed body although not so goodahead. Fraud is a very 
good one, except that she has a split nose. ; 

Dog puppies were not first-class; we thought Black Sweep 
as good as any, although’ he is quite small. Como is a very 
fair animal, although his head is not good. Doon is also of 
fair shape, but is colored like a foxhound. There were a 
two bitches present. 

Comments upon the remaining classes will- appear next 
week. The following is the 

FULL LIST OF AWARDS. 


(Vhe., very highly commended; he., highly commended; c., com- | 


mended.) 
Class 1.—Champion English setters. Dogs: Thunder, A. H. Moore, 
Bh ews ’ 
Class 2.—Champion English setters. Bitches: Peep o’ Day. D. - 
a, Memphis, Tenn. . . , aed 


8.—English setter dogs (except Laverack). First, Plantage- 
net, J. H. Goodsell, New York. Sosed, Foreman, H. Bailey Har- 
rison, Tilsonburg, Ont.; Third, London, same owner. Fourth, Chan- 
cellor, Frank Bowen, Emsworth, Pa. Vhce., Belton III., Henricks & 
To eT City; Lightning, Wm. H. Elverson, New Brighton, 
a ton Il., Charles T. Armstrong, New Albany, Ind. Hce., Darkie, 
Siess owner’ C., Grotees Tasting Bogen aie tle Pa 
» CS use, He: Stayton, any City, Pa.; 

Prairie Storm, R. H. Bulley, Canton, O. rr ee 
Class 4.—English setter bitches (except Laverack). First, Belle’s 
Pride, Dr. Alien B. Clayton, Chatham, Ont. Second, Gertrude, J. W. 
Orth, Pittsburg. Third, a , Wm. McConway, Pittsburg. 
Fourth, Lass 0’ Gowrie, A. Philadelphia. Vhe., Ruby, 
; Hazel Kirke, R. T. Vandevoort, Pittsburg. 


Howard Hartley. as 
Minerva, E. A. Giv: ttsburg; Lady H., S.C. Hunter. Pittsburg; 
Twilight, H. Bailey Harrison. Tilsonburg, Ont. Lad: 


Howard Hartley, Pittsb 
C., Miss, How: 


burg. 

Class 5.—Laverack setters. Dogs: First, J. H. Goodsell’s Don 
Juan,-New York. Second; Fairy 
Vhe., Prince Laverack, Snellenburg & Loyd, New Brighton, Pa.; 
Royal Blue z 
ben . Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Strathroy, Ont. Second, Petrel III. 


Peeress, H. 
ack Kennel, New Brighton 


Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich. Vhce., St. Julien and 
owner. Hc., Monte Christo, W. C. Ber 
Fawcett, McKeesport, Pa. 6. Acme, J. Palmer O’'N 
- E. J. Wallace, Memphis, Tenn. 


rie J.,W. B. Gates, Memphis, 


Abbey W. was also | 


. 





They were fair ones and rightly placed. | 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


er, Glenfield, Pa. 


; Blanche, Wm. 
. A. Givens, Pitts- 


Hartley, Pittsburg; Minerva Za, 


ce, A. S. Bishop, Pittsburg. 
Howard Hartley, Pittsburg. C., Aldershot, A. Herz- 


Bitches: First, Pearl, L. H. Smith, 
J. H. Goodsell, New York. Vhce.. 
Bailey Harrison Tilsonburg, Ont.; Pet Laverack, Laver- 
Pa. He., Lu Laverack, same owner. 
glish setter dog a under 12 months. First, Blue 
t. ch. Second, a Sultan, Detroit 
yal Lothair, same 
er, eee Leo, John 
, Pittsburg; 


6.—Laverack setters. 


Class 7.— 
Stone, John E. Long, Detroit, 


8.— lish setter bitch emetes under 12 months. First, Car- 

enn. Second, Princess Alice, Detroit 

Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich. Vhce., Queen Maud, same owner; Jose- 

—. R. T. Vandevort, Pittsburg. Hc., Rose Richmond, E. Gray, 

ittsburg; Flirt, A. S. Bishop, Pittsburg; Belle, 8. Moore, Pittsburg. 
C., Lady H., Samuel C. Hunter, ——- 

lass 9.—Champion Irish setter dogs. Berkley, A. H. Moore, Phila- 


delphia. 

Chass 10.—Champion Irish setter bitches. Gussie, Cortlandt Kennels, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

Class 11.—Irish setter dogs: First, Larry, Cortlandt Kennels, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. Second, Spy, Sidney Dillon Ripley, New York. Vhc., 
Raleigh, A. H. Moore, Philadelphia. Hc., Bragg, R. B. Morgan, 
Canton, O.; O’Leary, Baltimore Kennel Club, Baltimore, Md. C., 
Flush, Robt. J. McKay, Pittsburg. 

Class 12.—Irish setter bitches: First, Lady Clare, Jerry Cockrell, 
Memphis, Tenn. Second, Reeta, E.1I. Martin, Wilmington, Del. Vhc., 
Abbey, J. 8S. McIntosh, Pittsburg; Reddie, James H. Goodsell, New 
York; Norah Il., Frank ‘Se 5 Cleveland, O. He., Floss, J. R. 
Trissler, Lancaster, Pa. C., ly Friend, R. B. Morgan, Canton, O. 

Class 13.—Irish setter Pee. under twelve months, dogs and 
bitches: First, Norah I1., ank Billings, Cleveland, O. Second, 
Bizora, J. 8. McIntosh, Pittsburg. Vhce., Lardy Dah, G. N. Appold, 
Baltimore, Md. He., Netta, Ez I. Martin, Wilmington, Del. C., 
Venus, J. S. McIntosh, Pittsburg. 

Class 14.—Champion Gordon setter dogs: Bob, A. H. Moore, 
Philadelphia. 

Class 15.—Absent. 

Class 16.—Gordon setter dogs: First, Rupert II., Franklin Kennel 
Club, Bradner, O., (the only entry). 

Class 17.—Gordon setter bitches: First, Lady Rapid, A. H. Moore, 
Philadelphia. Second, Speed, G. W. Moore, Pittsburg. 

Class 18.—Gordon setter puppies, under twelve months, dogs and 
bitches: First, Rose, Franklin Kennel Club, Bradner, O. Second, 
Rupert III., same owner. 

Class 19.—Champion pointer 
Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich. 

Class 20.—Champion pointer bitches over 50lbs.: Nellie R., A. 
J. Early, New Albany, Ind. (only entry). 

Class 21.—Champion pointer dogs under 55lbs.: Duke, John Faw- 
cett, McKeesport, Pa. (others absent). 

Class 22.—Champion pointer bitches, all absent. 

Class 23.—Poiuter dogs over 55lbs. First, Don, R. T. Vandevort, 
— Second, Hindoo, A. J. Ealy, New Albany, Ind. (only two 
entries). 

Class 24.—Pointer bitches over 50lbs. First, Marguirette, H. W. 
oe New Albany, Ind. Second, Dolly, Joseph Grasser, South Oil 

‘ity, Pa. 

Class 25.—Pointer dogs under 55lbs. First, Drake, J. B. C. Lucas, 
St. Louis, Mo. Second, Bravo, Geo. Norbury, Appold, Baltimore. 
Vhe., Christmas Bill, R. T. Vandevort, Pittsburg. 

Class 26.—Pointer bitches under 50lbs. First, Rill, Edmund Orgill, 


dogs over 55lbs.: King Bow, 


| Brooklyn, N. Y. Second, Lill, Joseph Lewes, Apollo, Pa., Vie., Luck, 


R. T. Vandevort, Pittsburg. Hc., Fan, Joseph Lewes, Apollo, Pa. 
C., Fraud, J. F. Anderson, Coal Bluff, Pa. 
Class 27.—Pointer dog puppies under 12 months. First, Como, Miss 


| Minnie Anderson, Hazelwood, Pa. Second, Doon, Joseph Lewes, 


Apollo, Pa. 

Class 28.—Pointer bitch puppies under 12 months. First, Yam. 
Second, Luretto II., Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich. 

Class 29.—Irish water spaniels. Dogs and bitches: First, Count 
Bendigo; T. Donoghue, La Salle, Ill. Second, Barney, Jr.; J. C. Gra- 
ham, Alleghany City, Pa. Vie. Dan O’Connor, Milwaukee Kennel 
Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Class 3).—Black spaniels. Dogs or bitches over 28lbs.: First, Bene- 
dict; Hornell Spaniel Club, Hornelisville, N. Y. Second, Black Prince, 
same owner. he. Bob III., same owner. 


Class 31.—Black spaniels. Dogs or bitches under 28lbs.: First, Black 
| Begs; Dr. 
| Spaniel Club, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


J. S. Niven, London, Ont. Second, Beatrice; Hornell 
Only entries. 
Class 32.—Cocker spaniels other than black. Dogs and bitches: 


| First, Princess, Hornell Spaniel Club, Hornellsville, N. Y. Second, 


Flirt I1., same owner. Vhe. Pansy, same owner. He. Rose K., Carl 
Klacke, Pittsburg. 

Class 32144.—Spaniel puppies under 12 months: First, Bene; Dr. J. S. 
Niven, London, Ont. 

Class 33.—Fox hounds. Dogs and bitches: First, Roxey, Dan 
O. Shea, London, Ont. Second, Rover, Joseph Lewes, Apollo, Pa. 

Class 34.—English beagles. Dogs and bitches: First, Melody, Thos. 
Orgill, Brooklyn, N. Y. Second, Music, Dan. O. Shea, London, Ont. 
Vhe., Harry, Geo. W. Norcross, Pittsburg; Major T., Mrs. Alice N. 
Taylor, Lexington, Ky; Lill, Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa. He., 
Beulah, J. W. Bittner, Alleghany City, Pa. 

Class 35.—Bench-legged beagles. Dogs and bitches: First, Grand 
Duke, Smith & Debfars, Detroit, Mich. Second, Major, P. Dorsey, 
New Market, Md. 

Class 36.—Beagle puppies under 12 months. First, Major T., Mrs. 
Alice 7 Taylor, Lexington, Ky. Hc., Victor, M. M. Missley, Elizabeth- 
town, Pa. ‘ 

Class 37.—Dachshunde. First, Waldman III., Louis Workhausen. 
Alleghany City, Pa. Second, Waldien II., same owner. He., Gridel, 
E. P. Hodges, Pittsburg. C., Max, Henry Goldstroab, McKeesport. 

Class 38.—Champion fox-terrier dogs. Royal, L. & W. Rutherford, 
New York. 

Class 39.—Champion fox-terrier bitches. Tussle, L. & W. Ruther- 
ford, New York. 

Class 40.—Fox-terriers. Dogs: First, Curate, W. J. Turner, Phila- 
delphia. Second, Nailer, L. & W. Rutherford, New York. He., Prince, 
F. W. Fleck, New York. 

Class 41.—Fox-terriers. Bitches: First, Gipp, F. W. Fleck, New 
York. Second, Sally, L. & W. Rutherford, New York. 

Class 42.—Fox-terrier puppies, under 12 months: First, Brittle, 
L. and W. Rutherford, New York. 

Class 43.—Greyhounds. Dogs and bitches: First, Countess Fleet II., 
Chas. C. Griffin, Pittsburg. c., Prince of Wales. Dr. G. A. Scroggs, 
Beaver City, Pa. 

Class 44.—Mastiffs. Dogs and bitches: First, Gurth, Chas. C. 
Goddard, Zanesville, O. Second, Hector, Wm. Wade, Pittsburg. 
Vhe., Bayard, same owner. C., American Duchess, Wm. L. Jones, 
Pittsburg. 

Class 45.—St. Bernards, rough coated: First, Rover Lion, J. M. 
Wilkinson, Pittsburg. 

Class 46.—St. Bernards, smooth coated: First, Snowball, Wm. L. 
Jones, Pittsburg, only entry. 

Class 47.—Newfoundlands: First, Pluto, W. C. Meyers, Sharpsburg, 
Pa. Hce., Fanny, same owner. . 

Class 48.—Champion collies: Rex, J. Lindsay, Jersey City, N. J. 

Class 49.—Collies. Dogs: First, Marcus, Allen 8. Apgar, New York. 
Second, Waddy, Thomas W. Ralston, Elderton, Pa. Vhc., Tweed, 


| John W. Burgess, East Orange, N. J. 


Class 50.—Collies. Bitches: First, Jersey Lass, J. Lindsay, Jersey 
City, N. J. Second, Juno, Allen S. Apgar, New York. Vihc., Bess, 
J. 


John W. Bi s, East Orange, N. .« c., Sheila, J. Lindsay, Jersey | 
| City, N. J.; Fanny, Thomas 8. Ralston, Elderton, Pa. 
| lass 51.—Collies, puppies, under 12 months: First, Fearless, J. 


Lindsay, Jersey City, N. J. Vhe., Belle, G. W. Evans, Allegheny, Pa., 
C., Trump, Cap ond’ Topsy, same owner. 
Class Bail Dogs: First, Blister, Jas. Mortimer, New York. 
Second, Hero, R. M. Livingston, New York. ‘ 
Class 53.—Bull Terriers: First, Nelly, W. E. Livingston, New York. 
Second, White Silk, G. W. Moore, Pittsburg. Hce., Snow, W. W. Speer, 


Pittsburg. f 
Class 54.—Rough-haired terriers (except Skyes and Yorkshires): 


First, divided between Lady, Dan O’Shea, London, Ont., and Kelpie, 


Robert Hume, Orange Court House, Va. Vhce., Prince Charles and 
een Lilly, J. H. 
ttsburg; Sullo, Mrs. Pronguee. Alleghany, 

Bradley, McKeesport, Pa. ; 

55.—Champion Skye terriers, dog or bitch. Mac, Gilbert Raf- 


Class 
say dpe 


56.—Skye terriers, dogs and bitches. First, Jim, Wm. Sander- 
y land, O. C., Judge | 


son, West Philadelphia, Pa:;—— L. G. Hanna, Cleve! 
and——, same owner. 


Class 57.—Yorkshire terriers. First, Mont, C. H. Shinkle, Pittsburg. | 


Class 58.—Champion pugs. Roderick, Miss Adelaide Detchon, Phila- 
oes 00.— First, George, Mrs. Edwin A. Pue, Philadelphia. 
Second, Guess, M. C. Jones, Pittsburg. C., Vixen, Miss Jennie 


Martin, Pittsburg. 








| “skull is usually a little heavier than that of the E 
| bod 


| the Gordon setter, and, i 
| of points for judging at shows, and I have no doubt such a 
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Class 60.—Black and tan terriers over 5lbs. First, Vo rn, Ed- 


ward Lever, Philadelphia. Second, Tilley, D. D. Mansfield burg. 

Vhe., Dido, W. F. Hendrickson, McKeesport, Pa.; Bessy, Mrs 

Harrison, Pittsbu : po, SOeey same owner; Kittie, D. D. Mans- 

field, Pittsburg. c, ce I., Mrs. 

Daniel Bittner, Allegheny, Pa.; Penny, 

gheny, Pa.; weighed exactly 5lbs., and was awarded an extra special 
ver cu) 


. Thomas 


7 , e Naylor, Pittsburg; Nell, 
rs. Margaret Bittner, Alle- 
Ds ual to first. 

Class 61.—Toy-terriers one. breed) under 5lbs. First, Kitty, Miss 
rshall, Pittsburg; Lotta, A. M. 
Class 62.—King Charles spaniels. No award. 

Class 63.—Italian greyhounds. No entries. 

Class 64.—Poodles over 10lbs. First, Poody, Mrs. Fanny Rotrock, 


Nellie Stevens, Pittsburg. Vhe., Pic, Mrs. J. Otis Fellows, Hornells- 
ville, N.Y. He., Richard, Ma Mrs. 
Watson, Pittsburg 


Pittsburg. 


Class 65.—Poodles under 10lbs. First, Queen, Mrs. Margaret Bittner, 
Allegheny City, Pa. . 

Cl — ellaneous. Bell, English harrier, 8. H. Hoffman, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., and Norah, Irish terrier, Dr. J. 8. Niven, London, Ont., 
divided first. 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Class A.—For the best kennel of five English setters owned by ex- 
hibitor. Petrel II., Petrel III., Plantagenet, Don Juan and Fairy IL., 
Jas. H. Goodsell, New York. 

Class B.—For the best kennel of five Irish setters owned by exhibi- 
tor. Biz, Flora, Abbey W., Bizora and Venus. John 8. McIntosh, 
Pittsburg. 

Class C.—For the best kennel of five Gordon setters owned by exhib- 
itor. Rupert I., Rupert II., Rupert IIl., Rose and Jessie. nklin 
Kennel Club, Bradner, O. 

Class D.—For the best kennel of five pointers owned by exhibitor. 
No entries. 

Class E.—For the best kennel of Irish water spaniels owned by ex- 
hibitor. No entries. 

Class F.—For the best kennel of five cocker or field spaniels owned 
by exhibitor. Benedict, Black Prince, Princess, Flirt and Bob III. 

ornell Spaniel Club, Hornelisville, N. Y. 

Class G.—For the best kennel of five collies owned by exhibitor. 
Ayreshire Laddie, Rex, Jersey Lass, Sheila and Fearless. Jas. Lind- 
sey, Jersey City, N. J. 

Class H.—For the best English setter,dog or bitch. Thunder. A. 
H. Moore, Philadelphia. 

Class I.—For the best three English setters, dogs or bitches, bred 
and owned by exhibitor. St. Julien, Royal Sultan and Royal Lothair. 
Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich. 

Class J.—For the best Laverack dog entered in the open class. Don 
Juan. Jas. H. Goodsell, New York. 

Class K.—For the setter or +o (dog or bitch) that has the best 
field trial record. Nellie D. C. Sanborn, Dowling, Mich. 

Class L.—For the brace of English setter dogs that has the best fleld 
= —" King Dash and Belton III., Superior Kennel, Alleghany 

Yity, Pa. 

Class M.—For the best matched pair of English setters, color and 
quality to be considered: St. Julien and Royal Sultan, Detroit Kennel 
Club, Detroit, Mich. r 

Class N.—For the best English setter dog under two years old: 
Plantagenet, J. H. Goodsell, New York. 

Class O.—For the best native English setter dog without Laverack, 
— or field trial blood: Sam Tilden, C. M. Munhall, Cleve- 

and, O. 

Class P.—For the sporting dog or bitch exhibited in the best bench 
show condition: Berkley, A. H, Moore, Philadelphia. 

‘lass Q. For the best dog or bitch under 12,months old sired by 
Thunder: Monte Christo, W. C. Beringer, Pittsburg. 

Class R.—For the best English setter stud dog, to be shown with 
two of his get: Thunder, A. H. Moore, Philadelphia. (Shown with 
Prince Laverack and Mac Laverack). 

Class S.—For the best English setter brood bitch, to be shown with 
two of her progeny. Fairy II., James H. Goodsell, New York. 
(Shown with Thunder and Fairy Prince). 

‘ —— T.—For the best Irish setter dog: Berkley, A. H. Moore, Phila- 
elphia. 

Class U.—For the best Irish setter stud dog, to be shown with two 
of his get: Bekrley, A. H. Moore, Philadelphia (shown with Chief and 
Lardy Dah). 

Class V.—For the best Irish setter brood bitch, to be shown with two 
of her progeny: Flora, John 8. McIntosh, Pittsburg (shown with 
Bizora and Venus). 

Class W.—For the best Gordon setter dog or bitch: Bob, A. H. 
Moore, Philadelphia. 

Class X.—For the best Gordon setter stud dog, to be shown with 
two of his get: Rupert, Franklin Kennel Club, Bradner, Ohio (shown 
with Rupert II. and Rupert III.) 

Class Y.—For the best Gordon setter brood bitch, to be shown with two 
of her progeny. No entries. 

Class Z.—For the best pointer dog, (any weight) King Bow, Detroit 
Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich, 

Class AA.—For the best pointer bitch: Marguerite, H. W. Fawcett, 
New Albany, Ind. 

Class CC.—For the best pointer dog puppy under 6 months old: 


| Como, Miss Minnie Anderson, Pittsburg. 


Class DD.—For the best pointer stud dog to be shown with two of 
his get. King Bow, Detroit Kennel Club. Detroit, Mich., (shown with 
Yam and Luretto II.). 

Class EE.—For the best pointer braod bitch. No entries. 

Class FF.—For the best cocker spaniel, dog or bitch, owned by a 
member of the American cocker Spaniel Club. Princess, Hornell 
Spaniel Club, Hornellsville, N. Y. 

Class GG.—For the best fox terrier, dog or bitch. Curate, Wm. J. 
Turner, Philadelphia. 

Class HH.—For the best collie, dog or bitch. Marcus, Allen 8S. Ap- 
gar, New York. , 

“a Il.—For the best bull terrier. Nelly, W. E. Livingston, New 
ork. 

. Class JJ.—For the best Skye terrier. Mac, Gilbert Rafferty, Pitts- 
urg. 

Class LL.—For the best Yorkshire terrier. Conn, Gilbert Rafferty, 
Pittsburg. 

Class MM.—For the best bulldog. Blister, J. Mortimer, New York. 

Class NN.—For the best toy or pet dog owned and exhibited by a 
nee George (pug), Mrs. Edwin A. Prue, Philadelphia. 

Class 00.—For the best Itish setter, dog or bitch, bench and field 
trial qualities to be considered. Berkley, A. H. Moore, Philadelphia. 

Class PP.—For the best Irish water spaniel dog or bitch bred at and 
a from the Excelsior Irish Water Spapiel Kennel. Barney, Jr., 

.C. Graham, Alleghany City, Pa. 

Class QQ.—For the best Llewellin dog under one year. Blue Stone, 
J. E. Long, Detroit, Mich. 

Class RR.—For the best kennel of five St. Bernards owned by exhib- 
itor. No entries. 

Class SS.—For the best kennel of sporting dogs owned by one indi- 
vidual. Thunder, Bob, Berkley, Raleigh, Darkie, Banjo, Loo IL, 
Lass 0’ Gowrie and Lady Rapid, A. H. Moore, Philadelphia. 


GORDON SETTERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream : 

Mr. Malcalm, in your issue of March 2, in answer to mine of 
the 25th, has struck the right key-note in the last paragraph 
of his very sensible letter. In order to get the Gordon setter 
into his old. place among lovers of the field and gun we 
must have a change made in the present standard of points 
for judging them at bench shows. 

Right here a question occursto me. What is the use of 4 
bench show dog {n the sporting classes if, by breeding him up 


| to the standard for such shows, he is being gradually alienated 
| from the uses to which he was originally intended? 


To my mind, the judges of these dogs at bench shows, both 
in England and America, have been too much carried away 
with the idea that Stonehenge, in his latest edition, tried to 
figure a heavily-built dog, but my reading of his work. does 
not lead me to believe that he had any such idea. 

All the ground they have to go on for this is that he aa ve 

se - 
From this it cannot be taken that he meant the whole 
was to be built on a heavier scale. 
est is for the owners and breeders of 
country to form themselves into an 


ter.” 


What I wish to su; 
Gordon setters in thi 


aylor, Chicago, Ill. Hc., Captain, G. Rafferty, | organized club. Let them think over and lay before the judges 
Pa. C., Flora, George | of 


nch shows what they consider the standard of merit in 
necessary, let them draw out ascale 


course would have the desired effect. 

Such a club might be easily formed, and it could give addi- 
tional prizes at shows and, perhaps, be able to institute a 
to be given for Gordon setters at the coming field trials. Hop- 
ing Forest AND STREAM will give this endeavor to benefit one 


of the finest and, sae<> t may be said on the contrary, 
ablest field dogs, a field in its columns, which I have no 
doubt it will. / J. 8. Niven. 
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THE DOG WHISTLE, advertised by Messrs, Wilbur & Co. 
in another column, is a most compact and useful little article. 
Besides the whistle it contains an excellent compass and a 
water-tight match box, the whole taking up no more room 
than an ordinary whistle. Its convenience and compactness 
will recommend it to all sportsmen. ‘ 


ORGILL’S POINTERS.—T. M. Aldrich writes us that Mr. 
Orgill’s pointers, which are under his care, have improved 
wonderfully. He thinks that he can beat in the field any 
kennel of ten dogs in America, and is ready to match one of 
them against any pointer in the world. 


PRIDE OF THE BORDER II.—Can any of our Texas rea- | 


ders give us any information of the Laverack setter dog Pride 
of the Border II. He was sold to a cattle dealer in that State 
some five or six years ago by Mr. Tasker, of Philadelphia. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB.—There will be an im- 
portant meeting of the Eastern Field Trials Club at Del- 
an 212 Fifth avenue, on Thursday evening, the 16th, at 
8:30 P. M. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


We wish to impress upon the minds of those who send us items for | 


our Kennel Notes, that to avoid mistakes all names should be written 


in PRINT LETTERS, as we find it very easy to make mistakes where this | 


isnot done. We also would like to be informed whether the animal 
is male or ‘emale, and to know the date of birth and the breed to 
which it belongs, whether pointer, setter or other. A careful stud. 

of the notes in this number of the paper will show just what is wanted. 


BRED. 


Nell—Malcolm. Mr. John 8. Crowther’s (Baltimore, Md.) black na- 
tive setter bitch Neli to Mr. H. Malcolm’s Malcolm (Duke of Gordon— 
Tilley’s Dream). 

Daisy II.—Sensation. The Westminster Kennel Club’s lemon and 
white pointer bitch Daisy Il. (Flake—Lilly) to their champion Sensa- 
tion, Feb. 24. 

Fly—Brag. Dr. H. B. Wygant’s (Peekskill, N. Y.) cocker spaniel 
bitch Fly (Sam Flora) to the Riverside Kennel’s (Claremont, R H.) 
Brag, Feb. 23. 

Blanche—Grouse Dale. Mr. Wm. Tallman’s (Providence, R. I.) 
lemon and white setter bitch Blanche (Dan—Bonibel) to Mr. Wm. A. 
Buckingham’s Grouse: Dale, Feb. 13. 

Jennie—Mac. Mr. Wm. Tallman’s (Providence, R. I.) black and 
white setter bitch Jennie (Lathrop’s Dick—Gip) to owner’s Mac 
(Perry’s Pete—Knight’s Fly), Feb. 14. 

Jennie I.—Mac. Mr. Wm. Tallman’s (Providence, R. I.) black and 
white setter bitch Jennie II. (Patch—Jerinie) to owner’s Mac (Perry’s 
Pete—Knight’s Fly), Feb. 25. 

Nellic—Turk. The Imperial Kennel’s (Tom’s River, N. J.) Gordon 
setter bitch Nellie (Rover—Belle) t Mr. T. Forman Taylor’s champion 
Turk, Jan. 29. 

Dell—Turk II. The Imperial Kennel’s (Tom's River, N. J.) English 
setter bitch Dell (Frank—Blue Nell) to Turk II. (champion Turk— 
Nellie), Jan. 29. 

Zoe—Warwick, Mr. E. A. Spooner’s (New York) orange and white 
setter bitch Zoe (Morford’s Don—Mercilliott’s Pet) to Mr. H. W. 
Ganse’s (Wilmington, Del.) Warwick (Leicester—Petrel). 

WHELPS. 

Nymph II. Mr. Thomas Hilleary’s (Leesburg, Va.) lemon and white 
pointer bitch Nymph II. (Beaufort—Nymph) whelped Feb, 17, nine— 
five dogs and four bitches—by Hammond's Jack. 

Gussie. Mr. N. Leonard’s (Boston, Mass.) English setter bitch Gus; 
sie (Dash III.—Modjeska) whelped eight—four dogs and four bitches— 
by Mr. Arnold Burges’ Druid. 

Sprite. Mr. F. L. Cook’s (Sherburne, N. Y.) black and white cocker 
spaniel bitch Sprite (Wildair—Mignon) whelped Feb. 22, eight—four 
dogs and four bitches—by owner’s Major (Charlie---Ruth). 

Clio. Mr. R. Doe’s, Salmon Falls, N. H.) cocker spaniel bitch Clio 
(Snip—Feather) whelped Dec. 7, 1881, four by the Riverside Kennel’s 
(Claremont, N. H.) Brag. 

° SALES. 


Count Noser—Maple whelp. Lemon belton Laverack setter dog, 
six months old, by Count Noser (Carlowitz—Princess Nellie) out of 
Maple (Thunder—Peeress), by Dr. G. A. Stark, Milwaukee, Wis., to 
Mr. Wm. Tallman, Providence, R. I. 

Grouse Dale—Lady Thorne whelp. Orange and white setter dog, 
whelped July 6, 1881, by Grouse Dale out of Lady Thorne (Prince— 
3elle), by Mr. Wm. Tallman, Providence, R. I., to Mr. N. Wallace 
Savannah, Ga. 

Bonnie Boy—Gipsey whelp. White bulldog, seven months old, by 
Mr. Edward Griffith, New York, to Mr. John Wright of same place. 





Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


FOREST AND STREAM TOURNAMENT 
FOR THE SHORT-RANGE CHAMPIONSHIP OF 1882. 


Ata meeting of the team captains, last Tiesday, it was agreed 
that the match be shot at the Zettler Rifle Gallery, 207 Bowery, to 
commence on Monday evening, March 27, at 8o0’clock. On the matter 
of referees, it was agreed that each club should select a member, not 
a shooter on the team, to act as referee, and that the two referees of 
each evening should select an umpire, not of either club. It was 
voted to use 2 movable screen behind the target to record the num- 
ber and exact position of shots. 

There was some discussion on the length of time each team should 
use in shooting, and it was finally decided that each team should be 
allowed only two hours and a half to shoot their score; an average of 
fifteen minutes to a man. 

The following resolution was adopted: No member of any team will 
be permitted to rest any part of his body against or upon any support, 
nor is it allowable to place the stock of the rifle under the coat, vest or 
suspenders while shooting, and any shot made in that manner will be 
counted a miss. 

It was decided to leave the entries open until Saturday evening, 
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to add two additional men to the fourteen above named from riflemen 
= _known skill who may not have shot in any or all of the compe- 
itions. 
6. Those selected in accordance with the preceding sections and the 
committee acting sony shall, by a majority vote, select a captain 
who shall appoint an adjutant to assist him in his duties. The cap- 
tain, when selected, shall have the management of the team and pre- 
scribe the rules for its government and practice, including the decision 
- to the final selection of the twelve who shall finally constitute the 
am. 

7. Each person entering for the competitions at Creedmoor shall be 
required to produce a certificate from the Adjutant-General of his 
State stating that he is and has been since September 1, 1881, a mem- 
ber in good standing of its uniformed National or State Guard, and is 
a ew person to represent his State upon the team. 

. Each competitor so Comgeny legen subscribe the following: “I de- 
sire to compete for a place on the American Military Team to repre- 
sent the United States in the International Match of 1882, and hereby 
agree to conform to the conditions prescribed for the selection of said 
team. If I am a successful competitor, I hereby pledge my word that 
I will shoot in the match and will in addition perform such practice 
and submit to such discipline and government as the Captain of the 
Team shall direct."’ 

9. All persons authorized to compete in the final competitions for 
the selection of the team shall have the free use of Creedmoor Range 
for practice for two weeks prior to such competitions. 

10. The National Rifle Association will provide quarters and subsist- 
ence on the range for all competitors during the four days of the final 
competitions, and for the team and reserve subsequently, until the 
conclusion of the match. 

11, Any person selected in accordance with the foregoing regula- 
tions may, for cause, be removed by a two-thirds vote of the captain, 
team, reserve and committee having charge of the competitions. 

12. Notice shall be given to the Secretary of the Nattonal Rifle Asso- 
ciation by August 1, by such of the States and Territories as intend to 
be represented, stating the number of competitors they propose to 
send, and their names. 

13. In case any State or Territory shall neglect to hold a competi- 
tion for the selection of members of its National Guard, whose similar 
practices to those above mentioned may have made the average scores 
as above prescribed, shall, upon forwarding to the Secretary of the 
National Rifle Association on or before August 1, a copy of such scores, 
certified by an officer of such National Guard and sworn to by himself 
before an officer authorized to administer oaths, and producing the 
requisite certificate from the Adjutant General of his State, shall be 
entitled to enter the final competitions at Creedmoor. 

14. In case experience shall prove that the efficiency of the team 
will be advanced by the use of any particular rifle the National Rifle 
Association will provide it. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to issue a circular to the 
various commanding officers of the National Guard and to the rifle 
associations and clubs throughout the United States, urging them to 
take such steps as shall induce the members of the National Guard of 
their respective States to compete for places on the team, so as to 
insure the selection of a truly national team fully competent to sus- 
tain in this match the reputation already earned by American rifle- 
men, and from time tot ime to forward to the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association any inventions or improvements coming to 
their knowledge which they consider to be likely to improve the shoot- 





March 25, when a meeting will be held to draw for shooting positions 
and to make final arrangements. 


THE MATCH COMPETITORS. 


T= programme for the selection of the team to represent America 
in the coming match with the English Volunteers, of which a 
summary was given in our Jast issue, appears in full below. 

If carried out with enthusiasm it ought to bring about a fine team; 
and with ample time for preparation and every indication that the 
committee intend to have the best men on the team, from whatever 
section they may come, no National Guardsman who can shoot with 
credit need complain of a want of opportunity of securing a place on 
the team. 

PROGRAMME OF SELECTION. 


Resolved, That the following method be adopted for the selection of 
the team which shall represent the United States in this match: 

1. A committee of five shall be appointed by the Board of Directors 
of the National Rifle Association for the purpose of garrying out this 
programme. The president of this association shall be ex officio a 
member of the committee. 

2. Each State or Territory (including the District of Columbia) de- 
siring to be represented in the team shall establish competitions at 
such place or places as the military authorities may prescribe for 
competitors to represent it, to be open only to members of its uni- 


ing of the team. 


THE “TEASER” TARGET. 


Ts expert = shots of the day have acquired such a degree of 
skill with the weapon that it has been found necessary to devise 
new systems of scoring their best work. Mr. J. S. Conlin, of Con- 
lin’s Gallery, this city, has just published a novel target of his own 
invention. which promises to supersede the old style of ring targets. 
Its inventor dubbed it the ‘‘Colonel’’ target, but_ those who have tried 
their hand at it have discarded this name for the more appropriate 
one, the “Teaser.”” We give herewith an illustration of this new tar- 
get. This is printed from the block from which the targets them- 
selves are printed, and so is an exact reproduction. 

In this target special regard is had to “‘line’ and “elevation.” 
Prominence is given to elevation, the scale here (the perpendicular 
arms) being higher than that of line (the horizontal arms). Unless 
the shot has one or the other of these it scores nothing; that is, a ball 
put into the catd anywhere between the four arms counts as zero in 
the score. According to the rules of Conlin’s oeert: however, @ 
shot eee black line of any one of the several divisions of a tar- 

et is counted the same as if it had entered that division. Thus a ball 

ust cutting the outer line of the lowest division, counts 1, just as it 
would if put into the centre of that division. 

The “Teaser” is already a popular forget at Conlin’s, and we be- 
lieve it will be found a sufficient test of the best pistol shots’ skill for 





formed National or State Guard, who have been such since September | ‘a long time yet. Weshall ae from week to week scores made in 


1, 1881. 

(a). Each of such competitions shall consist of seven shots at 200, 
500, 600, constituting the first stage, and 800, 900 and 1,000 yards, consti- 
tuting the second stage. The two stages may be fired on the same 
day or on different days. 

(6). —— —Any military breech-loading rifle within the rules 

d on in regard to the match. 
(c). Position—Standing at 200 yards, prone at 500 and 600; any at the 


others. 
(@). No sighting shots to be allowed, or cleaning, except between 
n 


ranges. 

3. All competitors who, in taking the three best scores made in these 
competitions, shall average at least 142 points—say 85 at 200, 500 and 
600 yards and 67 at 800, and 1,000 yards—shall be qualified to be sent 
to Creedmoor to represent their respective States. 

4. On August 15, 16,17 and 18 four competitions shall be had at 
Creedmoor by the competitors representing the several States. re 
the conclusion of these competitions fourteen competitors slrall be 
selected by aggregating the three best of their scores in these com: 
titions, the first aggregate taking the first place, and so on until’the 
required number be obtained. , 

. The committee herein provided for are autho if in their 


judgment it be advisable and necessary for the strength of the team, 


shooting at this target; bu 
of ten consecutive 5’s. 

The target pistols used at Conlin’s are the Stevens .22-calibre, 12- 
inch'barrel. As a specimen of the kind of work that can be done 
with such a weapon, we may cite a shot made by Dr. E. T. T. Marsh 
at Conlin’s last week. A playing-card was stuck up, with its edge to 
= ~~ and split in half by the ball at the second shot. Distance, 

yards. 


we do not expect this year to print a run 


SCHUETZEN NOTES. 


Te New York City Schuetzen Co; Capt. John F. Gerdes, held 

their first practice shooting at the Union Hill Schuetzen Park on 
Wednesday, March 8. The following members roves to be the best: 
H. W. Cordts 189, C. Bruns 178, J. Lurch 185, J. Detlefsen 172, P. Bayer 
170, out of ten shots of ible 250, on 200 yards, off-hand. 

After the shooting the pevenieers of the park, Messrs. W. & C: 
Nolte, served the corps with a splendid lunch, after which the presi- 
dent of the shooting committee, Mr. H. W. Cordts, read the following 
resolution of the corps: . 

The members of the shooters —_—> season of 1882 will be 
divided into four classes, and_for each c! agold medal will be the 
prize for the best shooter, This is on ring-target, 25 centre, On the 


man-target there will be, also, a gold medal for the best shooter. 
Messrs. W. & C. Nolte promised to give a gold medal worth $25 to the 
shooter of the corps who makes the most points during the season. 





EAST SIDE RIFLE pacing ay Sars are the officers of the newly- 
formed club under the name of the East Side Rifle Club; headquarters, 
114 Avenue B: B. Wragge, Pres.; Th. Jung, Vice-Pres.; Gus. Zimmer- 
mann, Treas.; Gus. Messerschmitt, Sec.; Jul. Oberlaskamp, Fin. Sec.; 
Ant. Duffner, Sergeant-at-Arms; Wm. Seppenfeldt, Capt. This club 
will shoot for places Friday, March 27, at Seppenfeldt’s rifle gallery, 
15 E. Houston st. 


ZETTLER RIFLE CLUB, March 7.—Seventh competition for the 
gold match; ten shots per man, Creedmoor targets, gallery distance, 











oo fifty: 

MME. oc occussucsacccasvatscd PD NN icc dcowie sa ayasessieees 46 
PE can ciide pcsieratioetouven a SE er rre 46 
MB Engle...... -<sGe GRORIIOIOM, 8055. ccececescnettey 45 
Capt N D Ward. er re ae Baxaasdn 45 
CG Zettler..... (SC Es danse ecececsbarcaaine 45 
MINN 52 22: paces cy coicbe setae ae | Se ne 44 
J Levy.... uiNPiw ns o'al arlene eee ee 43 
I ine tava ei senceeds: vase ST  F TAMORIUNG,, «oo 6c cciee css ¥n 2 
PO as Sa sBecbecs avapuestren 47 = 2. 


BOSTON.—The Massachusetts Rifle Association held an unusually 
well-attended shoot at Walnut Hill Saturday. The feature of the 
day’s work was a complete score of 10 bullseyes, made by Adams. 
The weather conditions could hardly be called excellent, as a tricky 
wind blew from the northwest most of the day, although the light 
—— in a degree, for the fitful breezes. The scores made are 
appended: 


Creedmoor Match. 
Ne ODS io svc ccsscced bee vaclevetes 5555556565 5 56 
Ra Oe NING 8 ro.64s dbae ods nxeuscedaed 5 555545 4 547 
Se IN a cicicsksieun saGhcne cdnstresaeeces 5655545465 5 447 
ce ncctsuspedcevecisddahuse seed 654454565 5 44 
SE icncicvsa ie ko ceselecwaincpwerne 54545445 5 445 
ge gh eR ieee. 654454465 5 4-4 
E F Richardson (M.)...........cceccees 545544444 5-4 
MUM SN e'o0.o sive dees seeeescesnacee 5444454465 44 
RG oe cuidans.ou vecksaewneaeoyereet 565344453 5 44 
SERENE ids .cin: nib aoe du pus edaree'ck wakewee 4544444465 4-4 
MMBC TG isAb yn <ckvises Locicssendeacaned 444445544 42 
ES can sae oxtscemnesotatacnbenerae 4453383448 4 4-3 

Sharpshooters’ Match. 
MP MD dsc bsseccnedecened 8 6 t-. 97 6 62:6. 9°8 Gea 
WE MED vou cpccccvcdensvewred 510 7 659 9 9 & 8 
I aiest vs enesbivesdeccced 9 810 7 8 9 % 4 & 870 
PEN den ds nt dos. sinh vobaeenee 8 910 447 5 38 8 967 
CR BPR sdcsievsecesecsdand 410 4 5 5 8 4 8 10 760 

Novelty Match (Rest). 
JN. iesc is sew snd nohitnhece seer eae 1088 9 9 7 910 8 10—88 
ng NON 5 sin 535s .0an coos’ ivccuetaccen 10 8 81010 910 9 7 7-87 
OI otic uc ateretceysi cescaneceeee 1010 8 8 8 8 8 8 7 9—84 
E F Richardson (military).............. 96777748 4 564 
PR CR cea vionsccébecdecccccdoanswiaea 8345969 5 8 4-51 


GARDNER, Mass., March 8,—At the last regular meeting of the 
Gardner Rifle Club, there was a good attendance and fine sport. The 
members who shot fora record used the inch ring and moor 
target combined, distance 200 yards, off-hand, two scores to each man 
resulting as follows: 


R. Cc. R C Totals. 
G F Ellsworth................. 8 46 88 46 168 8692 
I  ixcvbccelossexcvsdese 8 44 80 «44 158 88 
Cimber BIMMOR, ........ cccsccecs 72 4 7 4 149 = 86 
EE rscscsscca cececcasnces 66 42 80 4 146 86 
S Leon Walker Se ae 7 43 139 86 
SPOT ENIED, 6.5. caravenccdcececl 68 42 60 41 128 83 
en MEOWIOONE, . oo ccvccccccssncs 59 42 57 #2 1146 = 
IIS «ons o's ccoaeSc ok necud 46 40 48 40 9% 80 
ee a 40 40 ro) 40 85 80 
POGGWOOE......, 6006s s20 405 84 30 78 


40 38 64 
During the winter there has been series of meetings when there has 
been a contest for what 1s known as the ‘Road Match’”’ for cash prizes. 
The conditions were, distance, 200 yards, off-hand, using the Gardner 
ring target, three scores to count as one continuous one. The follow- 
ing a gives the names of the lucky ones with the prizes awarded 
each: 


Coa ONES. oi. os Cubes bene ee eomerees’ 99 104 101—304 $10.00 
PR 5. ishpdoubadenrenadeahete weve 91 97 7.00 
BRE Pe PON. by 0 '05kectth hues dnseawen 92 92 4,00 
NUT ous nod «sca icewasiaihe tom ftnevas 88 89 3.00 
MN ks co cache namiicny dvonsanbesene 92 98 79-264 2.00 
CN MEINE se sree aus some esd sath exaene 86 89 88—263 1.00 
BETTE MOIR 0 5k. xin dape sks oonesicatibes 90 89 81—260 1.00 
Sead NO, nich inscanbadedrsvvabou steno 90 88 79257 1.00 
Be eR os 5 ss); bx cab dae diese tensions aan 7 80 89—243 50 
SOR WOE oasdcat cteua ter sotsbersnatans 94 79 82—235 50 


NEWPORT, R. I,, March 10.—We inclose scores made by N 
Rifle Club on Wednesday last. A team match with the New ‘ord 
Rifle Club is on the tapis. Competitions for place on the team begin 
next week. Inthe “Chromo” match, at Paradise range, on Wednes- 
day, the following remarkable score was made by the members of the 
Newport Rifle Association—10 shots, 200yds., with artificial rest, the 
butt of the rifle to be against the shoulder: 
MING 6 ihe dn Soccinv'e nc deseaee 12 12 11 12 12 12 12 12 12 12—119 
11 11 12 11 11 11 12 11 12 12—114 
9 12 12 10 12 11 11 10 12 12-111 
9 10 11 7 12 12 11 9 12 12—105 
9 9 9 11 11_ 7 10 10 122 11—99 
hampion rife shot, to Newport and are eoniident of organiing ® 
ce pion 4 and are ent 0! 
team, under his tutelage, that be second to none, even at Creed- 
moor. 


TRAP SHOOTERS aie gry anes of the excellence of the 

Card trap, of which Mr. Will. H. Cruttenden, Cazenovia, N. Y., is the 
t. ‘e do not know: how many of these traps Mr. Cruttenden has 
but they must be legion. 
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ALBANY.—A stormy afternoon greeted the marksmen at Rensselaer- 
wyck Thursday. , snow, rain and sleet fell all the afternoon, and 
through it all the marksmen kept sending in the bullets with une 
aim until darkness ended the sport. The match was for an imperi 

jhotograph presented by Messrs. McDonnald & Sterry; the distance 
oO yards, and the two best scores of seven shots to count. The bulls- 
eyes began to come on the opening rounds and, notwithstanding the 
adverse condition, excellent scores were made, Mr. G. Fairchild win- 

with 38 and 34, or a total of 67 out of the possible 70. The details 
of the match were as follows: 
Photograph Match—200 Yards. 


G Fairchild, MG.............. 5545545388 554555 5-31-67 
GH Charles, May S........... 455454532 544555 5-33-65 
CW, BAA Be) cco sscsceeees. 444554531 554455 5-33-64 
RJ Willis, Bal S.............. 454545431 553544 5-31-62 


Four competitors withdrew. 

DUBUQUE, Iowa, Feb. 27, 1882.—The great rifle match between M. 
Grau of Chicago, and C. Berg of Davenport, has been looked forward 
to with great interest. It began yesterday afternoon at 2 o’clock. 
After firing twenty-five shots on each side they had to stop, as they 
could not see the target on account of the heavy fog. Outof the 
twenty-five shots C. Berg was ahead thirty-nine rings, and everybody 
expected him to come out victorious. At 9 o’clock to-day the shoot- 
ing was continued, when M. Grau made a surprising score and came 
out the victor Although the weather being unfavorable, there were 
a great many spectators present. Out of possible 250 in ten shots, 
200 yards distance and offhand, the following are the scores: 

M. Grau. C. Berg. 
7—193 24 17 24:19 2 2 2-17 21 UM—2l11 


15 18 21 21.24 21 19 17 19 1 | 
24 18 19 23 18 15 18 28 21 17—196 22 25 2 2 20 28 21 2217 2-221 
21 20 22 21 24 17 2 2 24 W—-2l5 22 19 21 24 18 19 21 21 24 20—209 
23 23 23 24 24 2 24 2 2 2-234 22 21. 2 2 21 21 19 2 21 2-213 
25 24 2A W 2% 2% 22 2 2B 22-232 22 18 22 2 2 19 2 21 2° 19—206 





1070 1060 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 20.—The Empire Rifle Club had a meeting last 
week, with scores as follows: 





Doughman Vcheoy Wi setae 111211 910121011 2 91010 10 11 10—148 
GIS ois os vnceae .. 910 810111110 81012 9 910 8 10—145 
, RRS ere 1111 81010 7 910 910 91110 9 11—145| 
MIR G 59) cnsweenteine 11 910 7 8111010 610 9111112 2—137 
ET er rere ...1110 6 O11 8 810 612 510 910 7—123 
PR ios os kag aoneees 699 81010 6 7 0 6 4 7 5 6 10—108 


Doughman being handicapped seven points, and Hall not competing | 
for tne prize, Stickels won the Ballard rifle for the first time. The 
Hamilton County Gun Club, at their last regular shoot, made the fol- | 
lowing scores: | 












444344435444 4 561 
43322444544 383 8 2-51 
4435433356544 4 3-58 
44554433544 4 5 3-61 
4558554445544 46 
444544444444 4 3-60 
433344443444 3 «3-54 
s 4433344333444 4 5-55 
BD vg od vedcvcessevei 4444355656445 5 4 4-3-6 
ME sos curdvn'necownten 4444344565355 44 346i 
edi coat ndiesences 4483344445655 44 460 
| rer 4444544445444 4 5-63 
Forbis won the cup for the second time. | 
ALGONQUIN GUN CLUB.—Regular semi-monthly contest, March 2 | 
As emramincncvasaaenun 00111111011101111000—13| 
Pre Cree ore 1100001111111111110 1—15)| 
EE aig at atureuwiadade seep 1101110001010011111 1—13) 
Rik sctictasdenhsaeenms 11001101111111010110~-14 
Van Schaiok. .......0..<.000- 01101011010011000111—9)} 
PRE xc ccbdesguovceveceavay 11111011110111110111-17 
CS ee tea dieeos 01011100010111110001—11 
Ds 6:0 cacdaaeeacebusetne’ 0101001111101010101 1—18 
PN ccc a cons rneancdseas Sut 1110011111111111100 1-15 
CI as ov stad vcs peendeee 11111111111011011101—17 
Ree eee ee 0100011111101010111 1-18 
Auld 11111111001010100110~—13 
Greener...... 1001111000111100111—12 
I vaca catessuacsecoccsect 0100010101100011010—8 
In ties shot off, Cassebeer won first badge; Brenner second. 


WELLINGTON, Mass.—The Raymond Club had a pleasant shoot 
Friday on their grounds at Wellington. Considering the fact that a well- 
attended meet had been held at the same place on Wednesday, the at- 
tendance on Friday was very satisfactory. The principal match was at 
twenty clay pigeons, ten yards rise, and the result_was: G. A. Samp- 
son 18, C. Jones 17, F. Loring 16,8. Campana 16, H. Donovan 14, B. 
Abbot 13, J. O’Niel 13, I. Hopkins 10, W. Lewis 10, A. Taylor 7, J. 
Antoinette 7. 

THE WILLIAMSBURGH ATHLETIC CLUB, of Brooklyn, will hold 
their spring meeting on Decoration Day, May 30, instead of May 27, as 
previously announced. 


Pachting ajd Canoeing. 
SEAWAN HAKA Pony CLUB. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
The new mode of measurement devised by the specially appointed 
committee for the use of the Seawanhaka Y. C. is as follows: 


FOR SCHOONERS. 
(EWL+OH ) 99 (ig 73—MS+FS) 
ee 5 5 








Sailing Tonnage= 


ee 


Or expressed in words, the Sailing Tonnage of schooners is oe to 
Length on Load Line plus one-fifth Overhang, this sum multiplied by 
nine-tenths and the product again multiplied by the Sum of the area 
of Lower Sail and Topsails less one-fifth the area of Mainsail and Fore- 
sail, the whole product to be divided by 4,000. 

Inthe formula above OH stands for Overhang, LS for area Lower 
Sail, TS for area of both Topsails, MS for area of Mainsail and FS for 
area of Foresail. 

FOR SLOOPS AND CUTTERS. 


(EWL+OH) 0.9x (is +-7s—"S) 
5 - ; 5 


4000 


Or expressed in words, the Sailing Tonnage of a sloop or cutter is 
equal to the Length on Load Line with one-fifth the Overhang added, 
this sum multiplied by nine-tenths and again multiplied by the area 
of Lower Sail with area of Topsail added, iess one-fifth the area of Main 
sail, the whole product to be divided by 4,000. 

In this formula OH stands for Overhang, LS for Lower Sail, TS for 
Topsail and MS for Mainsail. : 

One-fifth the area of Mainsail goes free of tax for the area of top- 
sail allowed. Any increase in the area of topsail is subject to tax by 
the formule. 

The report of the committee to the club is as follows: 

ComMopOoRE AND GENTLEMEN OF THE SEAWANHAKA YACHT CLUB.—It is 
due to the Club that some explanation should be given regarding the 
reasons that led your committee to select the measurement now be- | 
fore you. A number of meetings have been held, and the various | 
measurements have been reviewed. 

First in ordet came the cubical measurement. This was discarded 
for the reason that the present desideratum is a boat of heavy dis- 
placement, and much more freeboard than hasbeen customary. But 
cubical measurement is directly against such a type. As a proof of 
this we will select te Gracie. ‘Her freeboard, when measured, was | 
8ft. and 3-10. There are boatsin Boston 26ft. 6in. long on water line, 
that have 2\6ft. freeboard; so that we may conclude that more free- 
board would be an advantage. Let us add six inches to the Gracie’s 
freeboard. This would increase her contents 535 cubic feet, and add 
2 min., 54sec. toher time. That is, the revised Gracie would have 
to allow the present Gracie that time. Now this alteration would add 
to the head-room in the cabin, but would be of no use as r 
speed, except in rough water; at other times it would be-a detriment. 

| us now make another alteration, and add four feet to the 
Gracie’s water line, with the same proportion of beam and depth as 
a r bodies are alike as the cubes of their similar dimen- 


ns. 

Therefore, assume the water line at 7ift. for convenience. As the 
cube of 71 is to the cube of 75, so is the contents of the Gracie 71ft. long, 
to the contents of the Gracie 75ft long. The result is 5,251 cubic feet. 
Consequently, 6in. of freeboard, making the contents 5,227, is the | 
same value as 4ft. longer on the water line. We can say with cer- 
— that this conclusion is not true, and dismiss the cubic measure- 

Secondly, comes mean length. This is a very good measurement 
for small boats, and for ail boats that are of thesame type. And the 
ground is taken at the outset by this measurement that all are of the 
same type, while in this club the boats are widely different in type, 
— pone soaks Roce bn - iv eeries to all, a@ length measure- 

ly tending le an ily masted vessels, v' 

fast in smooth water, but not fitted for - ee 


Thirdly, a dimension rulo was broached. bat when it was carefully 


Sailing Tonnage= 








“FOREST AND STREAM. 






187 











examined it was found that while depth could be utilized in a small 
boat, like the Madge, with all the ballast outside, depth could not be 
made use of in the same way with a large boat, thus giving depth a 
changing value that no formula could equalize. 

The same conclusion was reached in regard to beam, as the 7ft., 
8in. beam in Madge, with all ballast outside, has been found to be 
equal about to the t. beam of the Schemer, with ali ballast inside. 
This put an end to taxing beam as a dimension. 

At length a suggestion was made to try the formula now before you. 
It was found to classify widely different types of boats so fairly that 
it was adopted. This formula allows the wide and heavily-canvassed 
boat to contend on equal terms with the long and moderately-rigged 
boat. In this case, one pays for her sail and the other pays for her 
length, thus allowing boats to compete that could not meet fairly 
under any other measurement. 

The reasoning that led to the adoption of the above is as follows: 
The axiom “Length gives speed”’ is agreed to by all good authorities. 
Next tolength comes the power to carry sail. This can be obtained 


| by beam, or outside lead with less beam. Beam is better for smooth 


water, but outside lead is better for rough water, leaving out alto- 
ther the important factor of safety. Stability can be computed, 
ut not only would the calculation be too complex for any club pur- 
poses, but stability changing with every angle of keel, it would be of 
doubtful utility if it were calculated. But lower sail can be taken as 
a sufficiently accurate measure of the stability. The sails can be 
measured in a short time, and as all the calculations are very simple, 


| every owner can verify them, This measurement also allows a de- 


signer the greatest latitude of choice of dimensions and modes of bal- 

lasting, and any shape of overhang can be put on, either forward or 

aft. At the same time as much sail can be carried off the wind as 

before. 

LIST OF BOATS UNDER THE NEW MEASUREMENT. 
[The column of lengths includes one-fifth of the overhang. ]} 
Sail. Tons. Length. Ft. Area Sail. Ft. 
2.2 102 





a a, a. ney Sec gakasmatas ens 17: 7296 
Tidal Wave ... 165.4 109.7 6662 
bo RR AER errr . 156.7 108 6455 
Dei cesrac dae aekbadweeanes 79. 79.5 73 

ioe ceaugewetandceasen end 5. 70.9 4090 

cath eased hesenecuneons 62.4 3933 

52.2 2400 

47.9 2417 

48.1 222) 

46.9 2115 

43.9 2166 

43.0 1787 

37.8 1539 

41.3 1400 


A. Cary SMITH, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 


[If we are not entirely in accord with the reasoning by which the 
committee deduced the above rules, and if we might venture to dis- 
pute some of the conclusions with regard to measurement by bulk; 


| we have no desire to quarrel with the newrule, but deem it full 


worth extended trial in meee. As an empirical method, it is at all 
events far ahead of anything yet attempted, and its workings is cer- 
tain to be of great benefit in its good tendencies to modify model in 
the fleet. It discountenances extravagant forms of all sorts. Extreme 
forms belong to one of the following three orders: very short and 


| wide, very narrow and deep, or very long, narrow and shoal. The first 


is discouraged by taxing the large sails due to great beam, the second 


| by ee sails due to great depth, the third by taxing excessive 


length. Excessive beam is discouraged most, because initial stability 
grows fastest with its adoption. Inordinate length of body is weighted 


| next,since length contributes to stability in a faster ratio than depth and 
| finally depth is levied upon the least through sail area, as depth adds to 


stability the slowest of the three cardinal dimensions. The rule is much 
to be preferred to simple length measurement, for all types may meet 
under it with a tolerably equitable chance, and the designer is not driven 
into the production of the biggest body possible on a certain length, as 
he is under rules measuring length only, whether it be his choice or not. 
The new method of the Seawanhaka Yacht Club will lead to the build- 
ing of wholesome boats of a medium type, their length being left to 
the architect’s will, within reasonable bounds, as it ought to be. The 
radical fault of the new rule, so far as its logical derivation is con- 
cerned is, however, this very fact that it countenances a certain type, 
wholesome though it may be, to the exclusion of others. We hold that 
type should be settled altogether upon its merits observed in actual 
experience, and that a perfect rule can only be that one which meas- 
ures size without regard to form at all. But since length rules and 
most others in vogue lead toa very distinct and very undesirable type, 
our preference is decidedly with the Seawanhaka rule, for its influence 
upon model is at all events in favor of the best all round boat. If the 
times are not yet quite ripe for a bulk rule pure and simple, leaving it to 
experiment to determine the best shape for varying purposes, we 
commend the conclusions of the Seawanhaka committee to favorable 
consideration by other clubs seeking to escape the oversparred, costly, 
chunky results of faulty length rules. The formule may at first sight 
seem complicated, but it is not likely that any one will acknowledge 
himself incapable of performing a few simple multiplications and 
divisions.—Eb. F. & sf 


THE YAWL IN AMERICA. 
[CONTINUED. ] 


HE introduction of the yawl along the Atlantic coast is of recent 
date, and due to the publicity given the merits of the rig through 
Forest AND StreAM. The unanimity with which all who have given 
ita trial agree that it even surpassed expectations, and the steady 
increase in the number of boats rigged with a mizzen, as well as the 
great number of inquiries reaching us concerning the yawl, seem to 
point to the permanent habitation of that rig in our fleet, just as 
surely as the cutter has made a place for herself in our midst, strictly 
upon undeniable merits, with the aid of a favorable introduction to 
the yachting public through these columns. It is not to be supposed 
that the yawl is to supplant every other style of canvassing in vogue, 
but that it will become popular as a cruising rig for short-handed 
vessels, as a safe rig for prolonged voyaging, and as a faster, more 
weatherly and even handier rig than the schooner there seems no 
good reason to doubt. The unprogressive element among yachtsmen 
will, of course, demur to anything which threatens to invade the 
ancient order of things, but in the long run the practical advantages 
of the yawl are certain to be a and the old school will 
again be left astern, as they already have been on the question of 
keels, outside weights, and the cutter. Forrest anp Srream led the 
van in cutters, and now hopes likewise to earn for itself the title of 
“father’’ of the yawl in our waters. But we do not intend to act as 
judge and advocate in one, for through the kindness of a number of 
owners we are enabled to bring to bear the experience of others in 
support of all we have said in behalf of the yawl. 
faras any records exist, the first of the kind was owned some 
thirty years ago by Mr. Moody of San Francisco, then a resident of 
Boston. She was an open boat, but whether used strictly as a yacht 
or not we cannot say. The next on record is the James, of Mobile, 
built, we believe, some seven years ago for Mr. Morton Toulmin, now 
of Washington, D.C. She was the handiwork of a Mobile upper-bar 
pilot, and does him credit in her conception. In rig she was an out 
and out yawl, though with a sprit mainsail and mizzen. She sailed 
well, was found particularily adapted to knocking about in all day, in 
search of luck with gun or fishing tackle. She would work in good 
shape under mainsail only, or under jib and jigger. The mainsail had 
brails rove off so that it could be gathered in to the mast in a moment 


for a squall. 
DETAILS OF THE JAMES. 








from the centre of the strap, secured a toggle. When blowing, he 
tossed the bag over the weather side. and there let it hang outboard, 
the toggle across the inside of the thole pins. Mr. Toulmin writes con- 
cerning the James: 

“I found this rig very convenient, especially in hunting, as I could 
brail up the mainsail and shoot from either side. Game can be ap- 
proached in this manner under easy sail more readily than in any 
other bis I used to go im quest of alligators. The largest I ever 
killed and measured was 1I4ft. long, and about as big in the M as a 
flour barrel; but on one occasion I was with a friend on a bayou, 


| about 50 miles from Mobile, and we both shot and killed one, which 


we judged to be about 5 or 6 feet longer than our boat. This was in a 
part of the country where peo seldom penetrated. It was nearly 
sundown, and we heard him bellow; and in a few minutes after we 
pores’ him, about 50 or 60 yards distant from us. He appeared to 

making right for our boat, evidently, with hostile intentions, when 
we shot him. I killed one once with a muzzle-loading pistol, which 
alligator measured 9% feet long. He had been fighting, and one of 
his forelegs had been bitten off close up to his body. All that I ever 
killed I shot about the eye in the head, as this is about all you can see 
of an alligator to shoot at, though sometimes a little of his tail will 
show above water. This pistol was fitted with a stock like a rifle, and 
was 12-inch barrel. It had a patent loading-muzzle, removable, and 
would shoot accurately at 200 yards. I loaded with a patch cf linen 
cut out with & wad cutter. The ball was conical, and 70 bails weighed 
one pound. I killed a good many alligators with it over 8 feet long, 
and other game, and on one occasion shot the heads off of 5 ‘Bee 
Martins’ in succession.” 

A long period now intervenes before the appearance of the yawl in 
Northern waters. When in 1875, Mr. Buchanan Henry, of New York, 
had a fine deep-bodied sloop designed by Chas. Hillman, and built by 
Lennox, South Brooklyn, it was proposed to give her a mizzen, but 
for some reason the project was not carried out. Later, however, in 





1880, Mr. Henry gave the rig a trial, much to his satisfaction, on 
another boat. The question arose how to rig a catboat snugly for 
family sailing out of Stonington Harbor, and yet have sail enough for 
light winds when desired. To this end Mr. Henry originated the 
‘“‘cat yawl’’ in the Isabel, being a very judicious combination of both. 
This boat was built by Wallin at his old shop, foot of Court street, 
Brooklyn, and proved a perfect success. She was essentially a snug 
catboat, with a short bowsprit run out ahead, and a leg-of-mutton 
mizzen to counterbalance the jib when in use. Both the small sails 
could be taken in at short notice, leaving a small cat mainsail with 
the boom only reaching to the rudder head. This sail was enough 
for ordinary purposes, and when set alone in strong winds was equal 
to a couple of reefs down. Even the builder and his men, usually so 
averse to any innovations, took kindly to the arrangement, and spoke 
highly of her performance under all sail, under mainsail only, or 
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There was a single line of reef points in the mainsail, 2ft. above the 
foot. The ballast consisted only of a — of 25ib. sand bags, as the 
boat was not intended for ca: on, The Mobile pilot “saw” our 
New York sand men and “went” them “one better.’ He sewed 
@ rope strap the middle of the bag, and to a short Gin, pennant 


under jib and mizzen. We believe the Isabel has retained this rig, 
and will come out again in the same fashion this season. 

The honor of bringing out the first cabin yaw! on the Atlantic 
belongs to Mr. David Williams, of New York. After sailing the sloop 
Caprice for one year he essayed a full-fledged yaw] of the orthodox 
style, his object being the attainment of greater safety and comfort 
in cruising. Subsequent experiences have demonstrated the wisdom 
of the choice made, for as a yawl Caprice has won golden opinions 
for herself during some extended sailing, including a cruise to the 
Yorktown celebration and back. So far as can be judged the yacht 
lost only a trifle in speed in light winds, and nothing at all in anything 
from a working breeze up, while she gained materially in stiffness, 
and from an unhandy and dangerous sloop became as a yaw! per- 
fectly under control, always prepared for anything that might turn 
up. The old school would have advised altering to a schooner to 
secure these very desirable points, but in preferring the yawl Mr. 
Williams made a choice far more commendable. There was no main- 
mast to straddle the centerboard and rack the cabin house, no such 
multiplicity of gear, no such expense as in the schooner, while 
greater efficiency under canvas was preserved, with a better opportu- 
nity for reduction of sail to meet emergencies, with economy in time 
and labor, and involving less risk than with the schooner. It. is 
enough for us to add that after two years’ trial Mr. Williams sees no 
cause to regret his innovation, and that Caprice will again be seen 
disporting the mizzen this year. 


DETAILS OF CAPRICE, YAWL. 
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The sails of Caprice were laid out by Mr. John Sawyer, and consider- 
ing it was his first attempt of the kind, he succeded in striking a very 
good-looking cut, for there is something of smartness in Caprice’s ap- 
pearance which reminds one of the handsome yawls to be met with in 
foreign waters. The yacht has the cutter’s double headsail, though 
the jib is not set flying, but, pilot boat fashion, on a permanent or 
standing stay to the bowspritend. The mizzen is of the regular 
lug pe dew sits very flat and has been found an effective sail very 
easily taken care of. The yard hooks to an iron ring traveling on the 
mizzenmast. To this ring the halliards are attached. The foot ig 
laced to a boom with a gooseneck and band at the mast. The sail is 
stowed by lowering the yard and making up on the boom in the same 
manner as a sloop’s mainsail. There is a light topping lift to the 
boom and two light shrouds to the mizzen set up to eyebolts in the 
rail by lanyards. Concerning the yacht Mr. Williams writes: 

* The statement, in your issue of the 9th inst., that the trial of the 
yawl rig on the Caprice had been satisfactory is entirely borne out by 
the facts. The change accomplishes the result aimed at, which was to 
make a boat safe and comfortable in heavy weather without much 
sacrifice of speed in a winds. The measurements of the Caprice 
are as follows: Keel 3vft. 2in., water line 32ft. 4in., over all 36ft. 10in. 
She was rigged in the prevailing style for such small sloops: long boom, 
short gaff, short standing topmast, and single head sail,when I bought 
her early in 1880. I cruised a good deal in her during that season, and 
soon found that this rig left much to be desired, and therefore decided 
to change her to a yawl, with a much longer housing topmagt and 
double head sail. As I went to Europe early in February before those 
alterations were made, many of the details were not as I ghould have 
wished. AsIdid. not return until September, and for a month or so 
did but little sailing, the principal cruise of which I can speak person- 
ally was down to Yorktown by the inside route to attend the celebra- 
tion. The sailing by this route was about eighty miles on the Dela- 
ware and almost the whole length of Chesapeake Bay. It took ug 
longer to run down the Chesapeake than we expected, because I had 
business in Baltimore which not only gave us a considerabie distance 
more to run, but caused the loss of a favorable wind that would have 
taken us a long way. Indeed, our sailing in the day time wag all beat~- 
ing against a headwind, which was generally saueh too strong, with a 
heavy sea, or else tantalizingly light. We made two good runs at night 
before the wind, the whole of one and fully half of the other being 
under mizzen and forestay sail only. These runs would not have been 
made under the old rig, The first we should not have ventured to 
start upon; and in the second gase, in which the wind came upon ua 
after nightfall in the open bay, where we had anchored in a calm, it 
would have ended at the first shelter we could have reached, instead 
of taking us a long stretch on our way, until about half-past three in 
the morning, we thought it was time to rest, and accordingly ran into 
the mouth of the Potomac. 

While in light weather the sloop rig has its advantages, perhaps, it 
is very unhandy and even dangerous in any weather that calls for a 
reef; and in cruising I consider it of more importance to be able to 
stay out in any weather and to have ng fear of squalls, knowing that 
you can almost at a moment's notice reduce your canvas to an int, 
desired, and still have it in handy and manageable shape. Wh thie 
knowl you can often keep steadily on your way with an easy 
mind, while your neighbor with the big sails either seeks shelter or 
takes what hé knows to be an unwarranted risk, 


[t0 BE CONTINUED,] 










































































FOREST AND STREAM. [Manon 16, 1888, 
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Lanterns, Musicians’ Band and Half a 













Lam Pocket a m Perique. Ths and a small 
a. ae since January, 1 
Hand ae ee Bend — new m xture. V¢ at Very fine and very mild—none ine tt it. 


stamp for Ilustrated = n mark 
&c., mailed free. Address, wv eee and 7) ue 9 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. 


FW JOHNSON og, mn, | ena DERT FERGUSON, | Wm §. Kimball & G1, Peerless Tobacco WORKS, osama sm) ROGhesat X, T. 
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Manon 16, 1882] 


Briscellancous. 
THE COLLENDER BILLIARD TABLES 





What They Say of Forest and Stream. 
CRITICAL 


of the most entertaining papers published.— 

[Hancock (N. ¥.) Herald. r 
»U: in America, and unequalled in the 
world.—| West (Fla.) Key. 

To-day is the leading journal in its line of the 
Western Ciatinent tPeetng (Mich.) Gazette. 

The influence of such a journal is of a highly 
beneficial nature.—[Belleville (Ont.) Intelligencer. 

Ably edited and contains much useful and valu- 
able information.—[Port Byron (N. Y.) Chronicle. 

Its growth in public esteem is continuous and 
deserved.—[Bridgeport (Conn.) Standard. 

Every week full of interest and instructive 
matter.—[Wellsville (N. Y.) Reporter. 

A neater publication than ever before.—[Augusta 


(Me.) Journal. 

The one sporting paper of the United States that 
is cond as a@ paper read by — should 
lo 


be.—[Montpelier (Vt.) Argus and 


COMMENTS 


The best journal of its class in America.—[Brook- 
field (N. Y.) Courier, 

Takes the lead of all publications of its kind.— 
[Tionesta (Pa.) Republican. 

A welcome visitor.—[Dubuque (Ia.) Independent. 

It would be hard to imagine a journal more thor- 
oughly delightful to the brotherhood of rod and 
gun.—[Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening. 

The most readable paper of its kind.—[Lake 
@eneva (Wis.) Herald. 

Pretty as a pink.—[Abbeville (Ala.) Meridional, 

When you have read one number you are anxious 
for the next.—[Paoli (Ill.) News. 

One of the most eae and able journals in 
America,—[Council Grove (Kan.) Cosmos. 

Valuable to all who delight in hunting and fishing. 
—(South Bend (Ind.) Times. 

Nothing we can say would add to the established 
——— of this famous journal.—[Washington 


(ind.) Gazette 


ustly claim that it is new ‘‘one 

journals of the day.”’ As to the 
its ~~ circle of readers 
(Cal.) Bee. 






MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


H. W. COLLENDER CO. 
WAREROOMS : 
768 Broadway, New York; 
84 and 86 State Street, Chicago; 
17 South Fifth St., St. Louis. 


Wanted. 


W ANTED.—RATTLESNAKES, COPPERHEADS 
pid and Moccasins. Address MEDICUS, at this 


PS NES DH Dh CO OT FOTO A CO OAD 
SSSSSSHBRSUSSusess 

















Sor Sate. 


R | mage a PR wd — oe ae 

single muzzle-loading hunting rifle, American 
model. Cost twenty guineas in London some years 
ago. Weight, ibs.; calibre .44; 1, 28in.; 
stock, 1 . Finest material and finish; almost as 
ee as new. Well balanced anda fine shooter. 
Adivess i ig Martine Mine cake mh 
8 M. J. » Bt. b waukee Co. 
Wisconsin. mch9,2t : 











R SALE.—200,000 BROOK TROUT FRY. 

ts Address F. W. EDDY, Randolph, N. Y. 

1. 
R SALE.—A SECOND-HAND' RUSHTON 
Ces, aoe 3 Balance ine, Bal by W. P. Steph- 

ens, and foo! a@ ratus. ice ae 

CRITTENDEN, Northax Eton, Mass.  mchi6,2t 





R SALE AT TWO-THIRDS COST, NEW 
camp hunting outfit. Address JOHN, 726 
Broadway, City. mchi6,it 


FOR SALE: 
Patent of a Glass Ball Trap. 





Already in the Market and Known 
to be Reliable. 


The rietors 
of tad cr nemaie 
excellenée of its columns, 
can testify.—[Sacramento 

The contents elevate and dignify what man; 
accustomed to esteem simple sport.—[Olathe 

Int hical appearance better than formerly, 
if mock at g were possible.—{Elk Rapids (Mich.) 
Progress. 

A ee model of neatness, quite in keeping 
with ite cleanly character and sporting enterprise. 
—[Kingston (Canada) Whig. 

A journal worthy of acceptance by all lovers of 
sport.—[Fargo (Dakota) Argus. 

Full of good things.—[Clarksburg (W. Va.) News. 


A that every true rtsman should read. 
—frdpiey (0) Budge? 





are 


) HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY SPORTSMEN. 


For full particulars address, giving references, 
R. L. 8., this office. 





DOG COLLARS AND FURNISHINGS, 
Medford Fancy Goods Co. 


96 DUANE STREET. 
We are the only exclusive manufacturers of 


Dog Jewelry in the World. 
We manufacture 
1500 styles in Celluloid, Leather and Metal. 


: > COMPETENT 


A standard publication, and authority upon all 
sibdects coming within its scope. —[Waterloo (Iowa) 


Deservedly ular amon rtsmen, and in 
every wa: wolae of the ve has achieved.— 
[Le Roy (N. Y.) Times. 

Determined to keep in the front rank of progress. 
—[Lancaster (N. H.) Republican. 
¥ We take pleasure in commending it.—[{Greensboro 
(Ala.) Beacon. 





Above is a cut of our engraved Celluloid 
Collars. Price 75c. to $5.00. ™e 








Yu the Stud. 


GROUSE DALE. 


Winner of Chicago Field Cup and Puppy 


A readable and reliable journal.—[Jackson i i stamp must be inclosed for e. Only one d 
ob Sy, = Stakes at meting of Eastern Field Trials — iP ee ee ane y - fog A BANE TO FLEAS—A BOON TO DOGS, 
Club run at Robbins’ Island, Dec. 1879; also | each dog % cents. Entries close positively Aprili. | This powder is guaranteed to kill fleas on dogs or 


Filled with the best contributions that can be 
obtained.—{Stamford (N. Y.) Mirror. 


Full of inte g details.—[Moorefield (W. Va.) 1st in All Aged Stake of same Club, Nov. 


30, 1881, and winner of American Field Cup 
for best dog or bitch in the trials of 1881. 
Will serve a limited number of approved 












The best  ortnen's journal we ever saw.— 
{Richmond (N. Y.) Democrat. 


Forzst anp Srream has become a household 


word. The ions found there have alwa : R SALE CHEAP.—A VERY FINE LITTER 
been found reliable and sound.—[Moorhead (Minn.) | bitches at $40. of fine Irish setter pups, having the combined | Put up in boxes containing ten powders, with the 
Argonaut. Address blood of the celebrated c’ pions Elcho, Plunket | directions for use. 

) and Rory O’More; also an Irish bitch, 8 months Price, 50 cents per Box by Mail. 


WM. A. BUCKINGHAM. 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Black Spaniels. 
BOB IIL, imported, black; First, Strabane, Porta- 
Kilmarnoc 


CRITICS. 













Authority on all matters pertaining to the rod or | down, k, Belfast, and London, Ont. 
ce (Neb.) Nonpareil. Spocte, Frenki. Pa. one fe 2 -, ala , 
Gives yoemnien thet ihe vsctulness has just com- | New Yark, 1661. Piet Atlanta, 1881 $20. 


menoed.—(May’s Landing (N. J.) by above also by BRAG, first and special, 








Sp tcetinss all sportsmen.— k, 1881, for sale. Price from $10 upward. 
{Darlington (8. C.) News. r re HORNELL SPANIEL CLUB, Sorsclisville. ny. é For particulars, addreca E. H. HAZARD, 96 
ation Buaton auton CB ace of the — | Back, de Snot Sant ae Ga 
sporting —[Oswego | QTUD BULL : R SALE.—PART OF A LITTER OF HAND- EEN It — spaniel 
Quy) Times eer — ner 2d prize Lowell, Mass., 1881. P. O. 626, some red Irish setter puppies, whelped January . to } voy ‘Gapertel Guoen-laiported 
¢ _ The most interesting devoted to h Hyde Fark, Mase. % | 19, Dam, Red Bess; sire, my handsome Irish dog JO orion $0. 
fishing and out-door there is a hunting, Larry, Elcho ex Rose; winner of first prize at Pitte- RTED FLORA, liver and white spaniel bitch, 
{East Aurora (N. Y.) Advertiser. = TUD.—FOX TERRIER BUFF, K. C. 8. B. osga. | burg last week, only time ‘shown: thoroughly | Price $25. 
yA library of permanent worth—{Beaver Falls | \> This celebrated prize wither TO ton Mase, fie | Peekskill, N. Y. mehi6,1t, ’ 





“FOREST AND STREAM. 
SS pa ey 


| Dr. Gordon Stables, R. N. 





and puppies, address with stamp, ROB’T 
Fravkliu, Del. Co., N. Y. ” 


R 


Rory O’More out of Norah 
and Ga 
CALLENDER, Albany, 


P 


sent 
FOR! 
Row, N. Y 











tiff pu) 
W. E. seSSIONS, Worcester, Mass. 





second volume of the N. A. K. C. 
ame! 
Box 38, Chicago, Ill. 


errors were made, can be registe in the second | in patent boxes with sli top, w 
volume | by paying the fee, cents. Fora dog which | greatly facilitates its use. ple and efficacious. 
has ce the 


volume, another can be substituted by the same 
owner. 





4a. having one cross of Elcho and two of Plunket, 
good pedigree. Address, E. J. ROBBINS, Wether- 
eld, Sas tf. 





whelped . 15, 
Write 8. BENEDICT, Sherburne, N. Y. mchi6,it 









Rush ex Nan Sensation—Schieffelin 
broken, JAS. P. SWAIN, Jr., this office, 


























Iu the Stud. She Fennel, 
Cameron Kennel. 
Peace Hat re to neh anc fat mrs. | MASACHTSBLLS KONG! ClOD. 
RACKED (ROBIN CAMERON, Brickerville, Pa. wires 





N THE STUD.—WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIER 
ke, recently imported from Mr. Wm. Carrick, 

Jr. le, England, winner of 2d Wolverhampton, 
1880; ist Alexandra’ Palace, 1881, and V. H. O.. 


Palace, same year. Stud fee $25. Ad 
NEVERSINK s TODGE KENNELS, Guymard, 


janioate 
The Kennel, 
Portraits of Celebrated Dogs 


NOW READY. 
FIRST PAIR OF THE SERIES OF FIELD SCENES 
BY J. M. TRACY. . 








BENCH SHOW OF DOGS 


Will be given in the 


Music Hall, 


AT 


BOSTON. 


May 8, 9, 10 and 11, 
1882. 
































A Grouse Moor.—EMPEROR FRED. 
Sni Shooting in the Mississippi Valley.— 
- . THUNDER. wd ’ 


























Correct Portraits of the Two Leading Laverack 
Dogs in the World. 


These pictures are — Album Cards. Photo- 
phic roductions of oil paintings by Tracy. 
ecuted hey will not 

fade like ordinary photographs, and are equal in 
effect and finish to the best steel engraving. 
Price, 75c. each. 


For sale by SCHUYLER & DUANE, 189 Broadway, 
New York, or J. PALMER O’NEIL, 68 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Will be sent by mail on receipt of price by Forest 
and Stream _ nc 

Large plates, 10x14 inches. Beautiful pictures for 
framing. . Price $1 each. 


E. B. GOLDSMITH, 
Custom House and Forwarding Agent, 


58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Receives and forwards Dogs, Fowls, etc., etc., to 
destination. Kennel Clubs, Sportsmen and 
others, inten 
should have the’ 
mation furnished in regard to 
importing, shipping, etc. 


























Entries close April 28, 







—__ 


























For classification lists, &c., address 



















CHAS. LINCOLN, Supt. 












SIXTH ANNUAL 
New York Dog Show, 


Given under the auspices 
F 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB, 


--WILL BE HELD AT THE— 












e best methods of 












TWYFORD BERKS, ENGLAND, 
AUTHOR OF THE 


“ PRACTICAL KENNEL GUIDE,” &C, 


rts champion and other pedigree dogs of any 
breed. Send for 


“PLAIN HINTS TO WOULD-BE BUYERS.” 


Price 10 cents, post free. Gives addresses of prin- 
cipal English breeders. 


R_ RED IRISH SETTERS AND COCKER 




















































CHAS. DENISON, Hartford, Conn. Soptib, tf Ameri¢an Institute Fair Buitding, 
Net KENNEL, N. H. VAUGHAN, PRO. 

prietor, Middleboro, Mass. §) dogs Third Ave. between 68d & 64th 8t., 
broken and handled, also a number of broken c- 
for sale. reasonab! 


Dogs and puppies boarded on 
P. O. Box 335. - 


terms. Sept, tf 
R SALE, A NUMBER OF WELL BRED AND 
well broken pointers and setters, also d 
ed and broken, satisfaction qGaeees, aa 
dress H. B. RICHMOND, Lakeville, Mass. Sept22,tf 


ULEOUT COCKER SPANIEL KENNELS.—FOR 

Cockers of all ages and colors, dogs, bitches 
ALKER 

July21,tf 


ORY O’MORE KENNEL.—THOROUGHBRED 
red Irish setter puppies for sale, by Champion 
cho-Fire Fl Full pedigroce Ww 
0- bs , W. 
¥ ae Dec29,tf 


April 18, 19, 20 and 21, 
1882. 


Prize Lists can be had of 


CHAS. LINCOLN, Superintendent. 


Office, 23 Park Row, Room 10, 


: 






























ORTRAITS OF EASTERN FIELD TRIAL WIN. NEW YORK CITY. 
ners of 1880, printed on fine ee r, will be 
id tor 25 cents each, or the five for $1. 
D STREAM PUB. CO., 39 and 40 Park 
Dec29,tf 





ENTRIES CLOSE APRIL 8d, 















R SALE.—FULL BLOOD ENGLISH MAS- 
from Romeo II. and Pride. Price $25. 
mch9,4t 





















TUD BOOK N. A. K. C.—BLANKS FOR MAKING 
entries of dogs, not previousl tered, in the 

itud Book are now 

and can be obtained by add N. ROWE, 


In all instances a three cent 


Fleas! Fleas! Worms! Worms ! 


Steadman’s Flea Powder for Dogs. 














any en animals or money ———- It is put 


entry was sent for the second 


Price, W cents by Mail, Postpaid, 


Areea Nut for Worms in Dogs, 
A CERTAIN REMEDY. 








feb9, 7t. 





















Both the above are the “ Fo. 
and Stream and Rod and Gun.” by rent 


CONROY & BISSETT, 

65 Futon STREET, New York, 
HENRY C. SQUIRES, 

1 CORTLANDT STREET, New York, 
WRIGHT & DITSON, 

£80 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass, 


a beautiful native bitch, one year old, with 












OINTERS.—CLOSING OUT SALE OF KENNEL. 

My breeding bitch Flora, three years old, from 
ps, three dogs, one bitch, 
. Color liver and white. 


HOROUGHBRED MASTIFF BITCH FOR SALE. 

























































































; Sportsmen's Goods. Sportsmen's Goods, 
Philadelphia Fishing Tackle} J, & W, TOLLEY, 


HOUSE. *| PATENTEES of the “PERFECTION” HAM- 
; MERLESS GUN. 


'| PATENTEES of the ‘GIANT-GRIP” ACTION. 


Makers of high-class guns only to the individual 
orders of gé ae Who can cannot Content themselves 
with 4 gun taken down from the shelf of a gun store. 


Illustrated lists, photos and directions for measure- 
ment sent on application. 


J.&W. TOLLEY, Patentees & Manafrs, 


PIONEERR WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


SPORTMEN’S DEPOT. 


(ESTABLISHED 1836). 





A. B. SHIPLEY & SON, 
BOS COMMERCE ST., PHILA: 





Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Tackle of 
Every Description. 


FOR SEA, RIVER OR BROOK FISHING. | First Premium at, World’s Fair at New York, and 


Rods, Reels, Flies, Leaders, Lines, etc. 
‘ REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 
& &pécialty of Wood and Rod Mountings 
teur errs 


aes ers. Our Celebrated Betha- 
bara Wood ie far superior to anything known for 


es egre akstie be ccmpered, sheet. 
Prices, <ogtt long, Ain. c.; Sgin. ae; $m. dB. am 
your iethabare Fiy and Bair Hedsand spitnen | JOHN KRIDER, 


Centennial, Franklin Institute and Penna. State | N.E. Cor. Second and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
F 


Wile tat of week nut sol mountings GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 


free. Our 
@-page new Illustrated Catalogue of Fishing Tackle | mening Tackle, Rods, Reels, Lines, Hooks, Flies 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of ten cents in stamps. ome | ers, ‘Su ‘oods, Artis cial Bait, iy Hooks, ’ 


TO ANGLERS: Ge"Salmon, and Trout Flies, Made to Order. 


JOHN ENRIGHT & SONS, ae Lone 
Fishing Rod and Tackle Makers, 


Birds’ Eggs and Birds’ Skins.in Great Varieties. 
Castle Connell, near Limerick, Ireland. 





Taxidermy in all its branches. 
Spratt’s Patent Dog Biscuit. 
Repairing of all kinds. 


_ |The Hunting Sight. 


orate: All information respecting a = the | LYMAN’S PATENT COMBINATION 
Od in this locality, as also catalogues of our = 
cart rods and general assortment of tackle, GUN SIGH 

be had on application. 


GEORGE HANCOCK, 





Makes a Sporting Rifle perfect. Send for 
circular combaheinst full description. Ad- 


dress, 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 











Ss. B M. L. B. 
1845. 


B. & A. 
1800. 1867. * 






FISHING TACKLE 


*BRADEORD& ANTHONY j= 


Importers and Manufacturers of 





Patentee and Manufacturer of the 


HANCOCK 


reliable quality, of kinds and styles. 


extent by any house in the United 





of Artificial Bait. 
Artificial Flies for all Waters. 


BEAUTIFULLY NICKEL-PLATED, 


With Folding Handle, - - Price, $4.00 anon, ii ies 


Camping Conveniences, Luncheon Baskets, 
Flasks, Pocket Stoves, Pocket Drinking Cups, 






passes, Yacht Compasses, etc., etc. 
Everything that is new and choice in the way of 


Fishing Tackle. 


Orders by mail receive pronept attention. Cata- 








\\\ be asl logues to wholesale dealers mailed on request. 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 
or by express, 0.D. etal disooten to tke Grene’ i: Bradford & Anthony, 
P. 0, Box 380, North Adams, Mass. $74 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
IARRAR’S POCKET MAP OF THE RIOHARD- 
THE BOSTON SON-RANGELEY LAKESREGION, including al 


the lakes, ponds and rivers of that famous coun’ 
as well as the head waters of the Connecticut 
river, Conn: 


it and Parmachenee Lakes, etc.; 
cloth ' bound. 
CHARLES A. J. 


3 
Shooting 
, FARRAR Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
auit, 

USED, BY THE 
Best’ Sportsmen 
in America, 
AND CALLED THE FINEST 
SHOOTING SUIT 
IN THE MARKET! 


No discdunt allowed to dealers. 


Bold o} at Hall, Boston. 
Hiei, 
$5and $7. Send for circulars eo 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, Boston. 


Remington’s 


sh eS bce B10 OO ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS. 
murs Cont ° During summer seasons, May to December, one 
Single, Parr Bier Gan Ho ges Steel | of the elegant mail steamers leaves Quebec every 
Catalogue. Saturday. 


Send Stamp for Illustrated ; 
SHORTEST OCEAN VOYAGE, 


E. G. KOENIG) 
——| Only Days From Land to Land. 








Hotels and Routes for Sportsmen. 
LEVE & ALDEN’S 


American Tours. 
Single and excursions tickets issued to all summer 
and winter resorts in the United States and Canada. 


ga excursion es, under personal con- 
duction, providing for every expense en route, 
constantly formed. 


Send for “‘American Tourist. Gazette’ giving full 
particulars. 
CHIEF OFFICE: 
207 Broadway, New York. 





10, $12, 











ALLAN . LINE. 


xt isioscae ew 875 Broad St.,;-Newark, We J. 










Kepnebago. Cupsuptic: | IW El ce AL.DEHN 
meget oy ay; Amdrosoog:} |. 4: ‘GENERAL AGENTS. 


B20 60, illustrations and a large:ma New. York; 207 Broadway,’ N. Y. t 
inade meeiy Hom sccurate eurvers. Prise Poa | Benton, Mase. 18 Bats sttck et T.08 

, by 50 ts. .J.F. 
ped, By cent Se ee Philadelphia, Pa., N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut 


‘ ‘ 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





Kish Hooks, Rods, Reels, Lines, eft. 


Anglers will find everything for fahing of the most 
Our assortment is not oerpesee’ in variety and 
States. 


We have more than 445 kinds and sizes of Fish- 
ing Lines; 55 patterns (over 950 different kinds 
and sizes) of Fish Hooks; 155 styles of Fishing 
Rods; 120 patterns of Fishing Reels; 350 varieties 


Also Hunting and Sportsmen’s Knives, Camp 


Pocket Knives, Forks and Spoons, Pocket Com- 


NI GELEY £. 
gh and com Ce oe For information, passage,.£0.ApDply.t0 seme» pROW ‘be 





Hotels and Routes for Sportsmen, 
ASSOCIATED 


SOUTHERN RAILW AYS. 


ee 


THE 
Preferred Routes to Florida 


TIME TABLE IN EFFECT FEBRUARY 19, 1882. 


RICHMOND AND DANVILLE LINE. 


Train 52. Leaves New York 18:30 a. m. 
Limited Express, 10:00am. Philadelphia +11:60 
a. m. Baltimore +3:20 p, m. Richmond *10:25 
p. m. Danville *4:40 @. m. There connects 
with No. 62 below. Pullman Cars from Rich- 
mond to, Dany. 3— This train connects. Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays from Baltimore at 
4:00 ae direct via York, River Line for West Point 
and Richmond and connecting there with Train 50. 

Train 52. Leaves New York +3:20 p. m. Phila- 
delphia +11:50 a.m... Baltimore +8;80a,m. Arrives 
at Lynchburg *2:00 a, m. Danville *4:40 a. m. 
aap lotte eve a. mm. ee *12:05 a Gr 

:330a.m. Montgome 55 a, m. New 
*10:02 Mia. Of RON TO New TORE Pulltian 
New York to hee Washington to Charlotte 
and Charleston. ves at Columbia *4:18 p. m., 
and Augusta 8:40 p. m. Savannah *10:45 -: m. 
Jacksonville *5:30 p.m. Leave Columbia 4:15 p. m. 
Charleston 9:00 p, m. Arrive Savannah 10:45 a. m. 
Jacksonville 5:30 p. m. 

Train 50. Leaves New York *9:00 p. m. Phila- 
delphia 12:30 a.m. Baltimore 4:20 a. m. Arrives at 
Tgnenburs *2:20 p.m. Richmond, 11:30a.m. Dan- 
ville *6:00 p..m. Charlotte #12:40 a..m. Atlanta 
*1:40 p. m. Macon *6:55 p. m. Montgom *9:00 

.m. Mobile *5:14a.m. New Orleans *10:22 p. m. 

Pullman Cars New York to Atlanta via Lynch- 
b and Danville and Atlanta to New Orleans. 
Arrives Columbia, 5:38 a. m.; Au; , 9:52 a. m.; 
Savannah, 3:45 p. m.; Jacksonville, 8:00 a.m. Pull- 
man Sleeper Greenboro to Augusta. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE. 


Train 40, Leaves New’ York *4:30 a, m. Phila- 
delphia *7:15a:m. Baltimore *9:45 a. m. Arrives 
at Richmond *3:04 p. m. Wilmington *10:50 B m. 
Charleston’*6:50 a.m. Savannah *10:45 a. mi.” Jack- 
sonville +5:30 p. m. Pullman Sleepers Washington 
to Charleston. 

| ‘Train 48. Leaves New York *9:00 p.m. W. Phila- 
delphia *12:30 a.m. Baltimore *4:20a.m. Arrives 
at Richmond *11:30 a. m. Wilmington *9:55 p. m. 
Charleston *6:45 a.m. Savannah *10:45 a. m Jack- 
sonville +5:30 p.m. Columbia *6:10a. m. Augusta 
9:52 a. m. acon *6:45 p.m. Savannah 8:45 a. 
m. Jacksonville via Augusta *5:30 P m. Pullman 
Sleeping Cars New York to Savanna: 


BAY LINE. 


Leaves New York +3:40 p. m. Philadelphia +5:45 

P; m. Baltimore +8:15 p.m. Arrivesat Portsmouth 

9:00 a.m. Leave Weldon +3:37 = Raleigh +7:56 p. 

m. Wilmington *9:55 p.m. Charleston *6:50 a.m. Sa- 
vannah *10:45 a.m. Jacksonville +5:30 p. m. Co- 
lumbia *6:10 a. m. Augusta 9:52 a.m. Savannah 
*4:35 a, m. Jacksonville via Augusta *5:30 p, m. 
Pullman Sleeping Cars Weldon to Savannah. 

*Daily. +Daily, days exce ; 

For reservation of berths, sections, and for tickets 
time tables, and for all a er at 306 
Washington street, Boston. 229 Broadway, New 
York. 1848 and 888 Chestnut street, Phila., Corner 
of Calvert and West Baltimore streets, Baltimore. 
511 Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, and leading 
Ticket ices East. 

A. POPE, Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


“THE FISHING LINE.” 


TAKE THE 
Grand Rapids and Indiana R. R. 
THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE 
Trout, Grayling and Black Bass Fisheries, 
AND THE 

























RESORTS AND LAKES OF 
Northern Michigan, 


THE WATERS OF THE ° 
GRAND TRAVERSE REGION 


and the Michigan North Woods are unsu: if 
equaled, in the abundance and great varlaty of Hah 
contained. 

BROOK TROUT abound in the streams, and the 
famous AMERICAN GRAYLING is found only in 
these waters. . 

The TROUT season begins May 1 and ends Sept. 1. 
7's GRAYLING season opens June 1 and ends 

ov. 1. 

BLACK BASS, PIKE, PICKEREL and MUSCA- 
LONGE, also abound in large numbers in the many 
lakes and lakelets of this Territory. The risman 
can readily send trophies of his skill to his friends 
or ‘‘club”’ at home, as ice for paeking fish can be 
had at nearly all Se 

TAKE YO 'AMILY WITH YOU. The scene’ 
of the North Woods and Lakes is very beautiful. 
The air is pure, dry and bracing. The climate is 
peculiarly beneficial to those suffering with 


_ Hay Fever and Asthma Affections. 


The hotel accommodations are excellent, and will 
be largely increased in time for the season of 1882 
by new buildings and additions. 

Doee Oe season ROUND TRIP EXCURSION 
TT WILL BE; SOLD AT LOW RATES, and 
attractive train facilities offered to Tourists and 
Sportsmen, 

Dogs, Guns and Fishing Tackle Carried Free at 
owner’s risk. ; 

It is our aim to.make rismen feel ‘‘at home’’ 
on this route. For To’ ’ Guide a handsomely 
illustrated book of 160 sent free; For Time 
Cards, Folders and further , address 


A. B, LEET, Gen’l Pass’r 
: Grand Hopids, 


OLD DOMINION-LINE.. 
er ee ot ented hone ae 


wl 


























ae > A UL 
street, New Yor. So nie 


‘WEEK. $12 A DAY AT HOME EASILY 
made. Costly Outfit free. Address TRUE 
CO., Augusta, Maine. 





FAMOUS SUMMER, HEALTH AND GAME 
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Hotels and Resorts for Sportsmen, 
TO SPORTSMEN: 


The Pennsylvania R. R. Co, 


Respectfully invite attention to the 


SUPERIOR FACILITIES 


afforded by. their. lines, for ost of 
gee 
M ALL \ TANT avi 1 this 
lent cars whi pithy heen- e tesoth meset weakly 
enable STOCK TO BE TRAN! 
failure or injury. 
, THE LINES OF THE 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
also reach the best localities for 


Gunning and Fishing - 


.| in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Excursion 


Tickete 

are sold at the offices of the Congeny © all the 
rincipal cities of Kane, Renover, ‘ord, Cresson, 

Ralsto m, Minnequa, and other well-known centres 
or : : 


TROUT FISHING, WING SHOOTING AND 


STILL HUNTING. 
; tie ALSO TO: 
Tuckerton, Beach Haven, Capé May, 


and 
points on the New Jersey Coast renown: for salt 
water sport after fin and feather, 


* L. P. FARMER, Gen'l Pass. Agent. 
FRANK THOMSON, Gen’l Manager. 


Chesapeake & Ohio R’y. 


THE ROUTE of the SPORTSMAN and ANGLER 
TO THE BEST HUNTING AND FISHING 
GROUNDS OF INIA AND 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Comprising those of Central and Piedmont Vi 
Blue Ridge Mountains, Valley of V: : he 
hany Mountains, Greenbrier and New ers, Kena- 
wha Valley, and ae in their varieties of game 
and fish, deer, bear, wild turkeys, wild duck, grouse, 
quail, snipe, woodcock, mountain trout, bass, pike, 
Guns, ach tackle and dog fi 
uns, ing le and one dog for each rte- 
man carried free. ’ - 


THE ROUTE OF THE TOURIST, 


through the most beautiful and pictu jue scen 
of the V: ia Mountains to the White Sulphur 
Springs and other famous summer resorts. 

The C. & O. R’y is reached by rail at Huntington, 
W. Va., from the West, Nerthwest and Southwest: 
at Charlottesville, V.afrom the North and East, and 
at Richmond, Va., from the South. . 

The completion of the Peninsular Extension in the 
summer of 1881 affords 


THE ONLY ALL RAIL ROUTE TO THE 
“YORKTOWN CENTENNIAL.” 

and establishes a continuous rail line, via Rich- 

mond, Va., and Huntington, W. V., between the 

mouth of Chesapeake Bay and the Pacific Ocean. 


H. W. FULLER, 
G. P. & T. A., Richmond, Va. 


Bromfield House, Boston. 


. ee ft = 
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EUROPEAN PLAN. 
MESSENGER, Proprietor. 





Wild Fowl Shooting. 


SPRINGVILLE HOUSE OR SPORTSMEN’S 


RETREAT, SHINNECOCK BAY, L, I. 


By a practical gunner and an old ba; : a 
Leries, ae 


always on hand the best of boats, bai 
tk = ae best d in the vicinity 
e coast. e groun e 

York for of.all varieties. 
attention 

tion guaranteed. Address » wee Gor 
Ground, L. I. Refers by permission to J. B. e 
herd, 801 Broadway, and Wm. Dutcher, 320 
way, N. Y. 


iven_ by ren eed 





ST. CLAIRE HOTEL, 


Corner Ninth and Grace Streets, 


Opposite Capitol Square, Richmond, Va,. 
STEPHEN oO. R. ; 
Sen vO het Clerk, 


The only up-town hotel in Richmond. The enter. 


tainment of sportemen and ourist.a specialty, . 


? FHS } aodeabiu 
F : . 
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STAMPED. Please see that Every Cake is Stamped “ SPRATT’S PATENT” and a X. 


1. 
© g 
£ of 
: 3 
. g 8 
‘ Packed In Cases of 112 pounds each. 
1e mation 
r SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
8 
it 
Miscellaneous. 
y 
“THE HIGBY.” 
(a 
e 
. 


ww 





Indian wicker basket, covered with canvas, 
which makes i it waterproof. Arranged with straps 
for a mar’s back, or soit can be carried upon a 
horse. Can be packed at home and sent through 
to camp, and got at along the route. It makes a 

=, camp stool, Address C. & O. Puffer, 
Lewis Co., New York. 


Krug & Co.’s 


CHAMPAGNES 


STANDARD AND DRY. 
The Sportsman’s Wine. 


A. ROCHEREAU & C0, 


Sole Agents, 
6 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., N. Y. 


16 and 18 8t. Louis St., New Orleans. 


I MOOLLER’s weatan 








STONEHENGE ON THE DOG. 
Price $3.50. 
For sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 








0: xour NAMES re cisll: 


to 
SHOR box 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


1HE LATEST IMPROVEMENT IN DOG FEEDING. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


Mieat “EF'ibrine” Vegetable 


DOG CAKES. 


(WITH BEETROOT IMPROVED PATENT). 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 


FRANCIS O. de LUZE & CO., 


18 South William Street, - NEW YORK. 
WESTERN AGENTS_B. KITTRIDGE & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Sportsmen's Goods. 









425 Broadway and 27 Maiden Lane, 


New Work, 
ARS OFFERING THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF | 


RUBBER 


Hunling and Visine Outs, 


COMPRISING 
Light Weight Shooting Jackets, | 
Hats, Cartridge Bags, Gun Covers, 
RUBBER FISHING PANTS, 
RUBBER FISHING BOOTS, 
Rubber Blankets, ~ 


And Com mplete Rubber Outfits. 


Rubber Sheoting Jacket. {ESTABLISHE Send for Catalogue, 


—mp GOODYEAR’S 
Rubber Mf’ Company 


AND 
Goodyear’s India Rubber 
Glove M’f’g Co., 
503 & 505 
Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel Block, 
AND 
205 BROADWAY, COR, FULTON ST. 












ites 





Rubber Outfits Complete for 
Hunting and Fishing. 


TROUTING PANTS AND LEGGINS A 
SPECIALTY. OUR OWN MAKE 
AND GUARANTEED. 


Rubber Goods of Every Description, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILKINSON & LENNON, 


142 Fulton Street, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MEDALS, 


Badges and Emblems 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Special Designs Sent Free 
UPON APPLICATION. 


Anything in the Jewelry Line Made 
to Order. 











C. H. EUTEBROUK, 27 Dock Square, Boston, Mass. 
This lever is a solid piece of steel; goes through and through the body. Guns made to order. 


FLIRTATION CAMP; 
OR, 
RIFLE, ROD AND GUN IN CALIFORNIA. 


; By THEODORE 8, VAN DYKE, 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. PRICE $1.50. 


HODGMAN & CO., 


NONE ARE 





To be had in smaller quantities of 
Grocers and the Sporting Goods 
thade Generally. 





Publications. 


Any of the Following Books Sent 





en Receipt of Price 
~BY— 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. 00. 


—_—— 


Adirondacks, Camps and Tram: No $1 3% 
Ames fra Guide e to Wallace ot, th edition canon 2 00 
ateur ry per, 50c.; bds........... 
American er’s *s Book, Norris aa 
American B Fancier. New edition 
American Wild Fowl Shooting, J. W. Long.. 20 
American Ornithology, or the S Natural H 
of the Bde, of the United States, Wilson 


Pes EM ciccecd eccchicadssdavtancdadeleaks 
Angling, a Book on, Francis ed 
BEG, TOI, ce ncinsge cavevensessies see 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson. .... 1 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam... 80 
SEEN OE aden weivigcehnese sncccusdtanve 
Athletic Sports for Boys—boards, 76c.; cloth.. 1 
Athletic Sports, Stonehenge................... s 
Baird’s Birds of North America................ 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 1 
Bits and Rearing Reins and Horses and Har- 
pus ¥. ~ de 
or Sportsmen: Angling, ooting, 
Cs Comaman Cnjor de te Deaduoce, e-3 
age an 
Birds’ Eggs and Neste, S0c,; Fresh and Bait 
Water Aquarium, 50c. ; Native Song ae 
Breech Loader, Modern, Greener 
Cage and Singing Birds ................. 
Camps in the Caribbees, by Fred. Ober ‘ae 
— ane, Powell Sane Sepancigentaen soe: 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper, GPA. csxacces 
Cassell’s Book tt . A. eee 
——. s Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 
> bieesien b oe 
ictiona ‘oult 
Dog Breaking b Ho. 
Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports....:............ 
eo s Hand Book, by Rev. J. G. 
Diva dinctdds sateen tne teodenchsusataadbiase 
Flower Painting, Studies in; Hulme........... 
¥rank Forester's Manual for Young rtsmen 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- 








S$ Ssssxrsesres 
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Life of a Sportsmen, Micke bs cidecacedes 


ESO OA WU aca shaccchvedissccenneedssas 
Gun, Rod Gm Gaede, ... «<<... i cacans cece 
| Great Thirst Land, The; A Ride Through Na: 
Orange Free State, Transvaal Kalahari, Gi. 
Wc avis stekigvisetan der etee pecendhased 


| Horse, The Book of the; Sidney... 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s .. 
Hunter and Tra; per, rasher.... son 
| Insect World, The Tie ciawdtinvedncsea 


a 


= 


CO 80 C8 + et BO + aD 
S SSasslsssssssssessss gS RES EkREESsEsEsEa 
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ee a re eer 
| Manton’s Taxide as Without a Teacher...... 
| Ocean World; Figuier...........-..2.ssssseeees 
| Pigeons, Illustrated Book of; Fulton.. ae 
| Poultry, Illustrated Book of; Wright . 
| Practical Rabbit Keeper; Cunicu us. . . des 
Practical Pigeon coon: © Bes cdevesecvere 
| Practical Poultry Keeper; Wright............. 
| Reptiles and Birds; F Paice edacs basdavvedes 
I aii ing cen alisViatddasecintecaneddees 
The Gun and its Development, by Greener. . 
Witt Aa WGK? PUR pc cvarcscsesedscessss 
Wild Adventures in Wild Places; Gordon 
GONG oe ccc ceccccseveccecegescetvdecssiccdsces 


Published this Day. 


SWEET POTATO CULTURE.—Giving full in- 
structions from starting the plant to harvesting 
the crop. With a chapter on the Chinese Yam. B 
JAMES ITZ, author of “Southern Apple and Peac 
Cuiturist.” This little work supp he all needed 
information on the subject trea giving all the 
steps from sprouting to storin if the crop. Paper 
Cover. 12mo. Price, post-paid, 40 cents. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF THE FARM. —Treating 
with the utmost clearness and conciseness, and in 
the most popular manner possible, of the rela- 
tions of Chemistry to Agriculture, and providing 
a welcome manual for those, ‘who, while not 
a edie | to systematically ‘study Che: 

lly have such an idea as this gives them 
of its relation to nae on the farm. R. 
ee F. C. Cloth. 12mo. Price, post 

PEACH CULTURE.—This is the caty practical 
Guide to Peach Culture on the Delaware Peninsu’ 
and is the best work upon the subject of Peach 
Grow: for those who would be successful in 
that culture in any Bed, and «ta of ee cents It has 


been a ion of an 
rewritten, by How. J. ae Yeon 
author, bringing it gecan te daaa to date. ae cloth. or 
Price, post paid, $1.50. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers and Im- 
= of all Rural Works, Books on Natural 


—e 
ot = 20 2 CO 
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ry, etc., etc. 
DAVID W. JUDD, SAM’L BURNAHAM, 
Vice-President. Secretary. 


751 Broadway, New York. 







Late capital story f ai 

8. ca: 01 

adventure in tare to the wilds alike 
com- 


to old and young. mes asetied the 
penietions. he 









































































Ammunition, ete, 


ORANGE SPORTING, 


POWDER. 


Orange Lightning. 
Orange Ducking. 
Orange Rifle. 
_¢ Creedmoor. 


PABCTRIC BLASTING APPARATUS. 


card for r Mlustrated.. Pamphlet, paves 
of grains of powder. Furnished Free 


Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 


29 MURRAY ST., N. Y.® 


GUNPOWDER! 


Dupont’s Rifle, Sporting and 
Blasting. Power. 


“THy dT POPULAR POWDER IN USE! 

Dopont’s Uc2"FRR MILLS, established in 1802, 
‘have maintained .. 
weight years. Manuavture the following celebrated 
“brands of powder: 

Dupont’s Diamond Grain.—Nos. 1 sesnnne) 
to 4 (fine) unequaled in strength, quickness anc 

ess; adapted for glass-ba: land pigeon shoot- 
~ Packed in 1 Ib. canisters. 

upont’s Eagle Dacking.—Nos. 1 (coarse) to o 
be yarns slowly, strong and very clean; great 
tration, with a close pattern; adapted for glass- 
igeon, duck and other shooting, with either 
m e or breach loaders. Packed in 1 Ib. and 5 Ib. 

«canisters and 644 and 1244 Ib. kegs. 

Dupont’s Choke Bore.—Specially adapted for 
“Choke Bore’ Guns, and particularly for prairie 
vend wyiend shooting. Burns slowly, strong and 
moist; does not cake or burn on the barrels, gives 
hoth a good penetration and a close pattern; will be 
found well adapted for — -ball and pigeo n shoot- 
ing. Madeof twosizes, only No. 7 an o. 5, No. 7 
Wweing the coarsest. Packed in 644 Ib. kegs and 1 Ib. 
canisters. 

Dupont’s Eagle Rifle.—A quick, strong and 
clean — of vel 7 grain, for istol shooting. 
Packed in 1 lb. canisters and 6% Ib. kegs. 

en tn Rifle Fg. ‘Sea-Shooting.’’—FFg. 

a The. Fg. for long-range rifle shoot- 
ing, the F¥g. and FFFg. for general use, burning 
strong and moist. Packed in i, Ib., 1 Ib. and 5 Io. 
—, 614, 1244 and 25 Ib. kegs. Fg. coarse, FFFg. 


x nt’s Sporting, Mining, Sarppnia and Blasting 
Powders of all sizes: and descriptions. Special 
4irades for Export. Also Rifle, Cartridge, Musket, 
«Cannon, Mortar, Mammoth, Hexagonal, Cubical and 
Pellet Powder, U. 8. Government Standard. 

Powder mannfactured to order of any required 
grain or proof. 

Agencies in all the cities and principal te-~s 
wthroughout the United States. Represented by @ 


FLL. KNEELAND, 87 Beaver St., N. Y. 


N: B.—Use none but DUPONT’S Fg. or FFg. for 
“Jong-range rifle shooting. 


Oriental Powder Mills, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Western Sporting, 
Wild Fowl Shooting, 
Falcon Ducking, 
SPORTING POWDER. 
ALSO ALL GRADES OF 
BWBiasting Powder 











AGENCIES art att PRINCIPAL POINTS 
IN THE WEST. 





ENGLISH 
Sporting Gunpowder 


CURTIS & HARVEY'S 


DIAMOND GRAIN. 


Wos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Zand 8. Superior Rifle, Enfield Rifle 
and Col. Hawker’s Ducking. 


‘W. STITT, 61 Cedar St., N. Y., Agent for U. 8S. 






























great reputation for seventy: | 





FOREST AND. STREAM.§ 


PMliscellancous Advertisements, 


The Parker Gun. 


Again Victorious at the late Exposition at 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


@“™THE PHILADELPHIA JOURNAL OF COMMERCE says: ‘At Melbourne they had an excellent 
opportunity of testing their power beside those of every exh itor in the world, and they came off con- 
a over every other maker. Their — award comes to them from a country whose reputation 


or this class of goods has for many years been above all others.” 
They have been in the hands of shooters for the past oxo ears and stood the severest test, and have 


| won more laurels than any other gun when brought in et ion in the field or at the trap. At Coney 


| Island last rear at the New York State Convention, the PA. R won the Pierce Diamond Badge and the 
“Forest and Stream” Badge for the best average over nearly 200 competitors. Send for Catalogue. 


=Show Rooms PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


97 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y¥. 


THE BEST GUNS for the LEAST MONEY. 


W. W. GREENER’S and C. G. BONEHILL’S GUNS a specialty. General Agent fo P - 
ARD GLASS BALL TRAP. Watches, Clocks, Jewelry an Sporting Goods. * ee, 


WILL. H. CRUTTENDEN, Cazenovia, Madison County, N. Y. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 








Celebrated Barbless Fish Hooks. 


(Patented Oct. 30, 1877.) 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


WM. MILLS & SON,47 Warren Street, N. Y. 
Sure to hold avery Fish likaokcad. 


35c. 40c. per doz. 
Siisatnsiteate Cae LO, TSG 
60c. We. 

On Gut, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, “s 
= 00 $1.25 

On Double Gut or Gimp, 4, 5, S--' 7B as 
FLIES ON BARBLESS HOOKS. - 

n Trout, $2.25; Bass Casting, $3.00 per dozen. 

Ask your Dealer for them or send for 
Circular. 














Ammunition, etc. 
The Hazard Powder Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gunpowder 


Hazard’s ‘Electric Powder.” 


Nos. 1 (fine) to 6 (coarse nsurpassed in poin 
strength and 2 ee ee aed pees gpm 
ters of one pound only. 
Hazard’s ‘‘ American Sporting.”’ 
olf Lae re cemr ia tia Sete as 
4, egs ne ick and c ‘or 
land prairie shooting. Weil ada: adapted to aakaune bg 


Hazard’s ‘‘ Duck Shooting.” 
ion. | Gael sep popueel. In 1 and 5 ®. canisters 





and 64 and 12% 1 Burns slowly and v 
clean, shooting gh close and vith os 
penetration ‘or field, forest or water shi it 
ranks any other brand and it is equally servicea) 


for muzzle or breech-loaders. 
Hazard’s ‘‘ Kentucky Rifle.”’ 


FFFG, FFG and “Sea Shooting’? FG in kegs of 
25, 1 and 64 Ibs, and cans of 5lbs. FFFG is also 
pack inl a lb. canisters. Burns strong and 
moist. bss FFFG and FFG are favorite brands for 
ordinary sporting and the ‘‘ Sea Shooting ” FG is the 
standard I ifle Powder of the Country. 


Superior Mining and Blasting Powder, 


GOVERNMENT CANNON and MUSKET POW. 
DER; also, SPECIAL GRADES FOR EXPORT OF 
ANY REQUIRED G GRAIN OR PROOF MANUFAC- 
TURED TO ORDER. 

The above can be had of dealers, or of the Com- 
pany’s Agents, in every prominent ci or whole 
sale at our offiec. e 


“ 88 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


MERWIN NULBERT & G:Avtomatic 





ASK FOR PRICES. 
ALFORD, WARD, DAVENPORE. & ©, 
77 CNAMBERS STR.. N.Y. 








CHAMPAGNE. 


This Wine is acknowledged by judges to be 
the best cuvée now in existence. It is selected 
by the Czar, and is largely consumed by the 
nobility of Russia, who are known to be con 
noisseurs of champagne. 

Gibson, Dulany & Meyer, Sole Agents, 
40 Beaver st., New York; 4 Exehange P1., Baltimore. 


FRANK BLYDENBURGH, 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SE- 
CURITIES, UNLISTED MINING STOCKS. 
66 Pine street, New ceessen ndiitianag ntl secheatieicmmtaiiiimtiaiaitat anti iS SRL 





— REMINGTON ’S 
Military, Sporting, and Hunting Repeating Rifles. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 






Simplest, Most Efficient, Indestructible. Adopted by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the Navy and Frontier Service. 10 Shots, .45 Cal., 70 
Grain Standard Government Cartridges. Prices: Carbines, $22; 
Frontier Rifles, $22 Sporting and Hunting Rifles, $25. Discount to 
the Trade Only. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


KEENE’S PATENT. 





E. REMINGTON & SONS, 283 Broadway, N. Y. P. 0. Box 3,994. 





TELE: 
OUR DOUBLE GUN. 


@end Stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


PRICE, BEST ENGLISH TWIST BARRELS, 
WAMASCUS STEEL, - “ s = 


- The Best Gun made for 
DURABILITY 


—AND— 
SHOOTING QUALITIES. 






4 
This gun is light and compact, from 9 té 101bs. weight. ‘The rifle is perfectly accurate. 


BAKER GuUNS. 


OUR NEW MODEL 


THREE BARREL 
GUN. 


L. C. SMITH, Maker, Syracuse, N, Y: 
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